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ABSTRACT 


FACILITATING FAITH DEVELOPMENT IN YOUNG ADULT 
CHRISTIAN THERAPY: AN OBJECT RELATIONS FRAMEWORK 
FOR THE DIALOG BETWEEN THE HOLY SPIRIT AND AN 

AUTONOMOUS SELF 
by 

Paul A. Vance 

At the root of many counseling issues presented by Christian young 
adults is a crisis of identity and faith. In the interest of finding effective ther¬ 
apeutic interventions, this project attempts to understand the delicate balance 
required between a personal sense of self and the determining influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Using Karl Barth's understanding of the analogy of faith 
with his unique concept of reconciling knowing, a theological basis is de¬ 
scribed in which the possibility of human freedom is created only in rela¬ 
tionship with a transcendent God. 

Using William Fairbaim, an object relations model of self develop¬ 
ment is formulated that posits, in place of the classic libidinal drive theory, a 
theory of motivation that emphasizes the intrinsic human drive toward rela¬ 
tionship and the existential anxiety evoked by isolation. A metapsychology 
that finds meaning, freedom, and true selfhood only in the context of signifi¬ 
cant relationship is surfaced. This model is further clarified by D. W. 
Winnicott as he explores how the infant's realization of selfhood comes from 
the holding and mirroring quality of early parental care. The development of 
a false self as the function of meaning-making in the face of disrupted rela- 
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tionship is also explored and exposed as a defense against abandonment 
depression. 

James Fowler's work on faith development is incorporated as a con¬ 
text in which to discuss the interaction of faith stages with the metapsychol¬ 
ogy of relationship. The self-justifying meaning-making activity prominent 
in several of his stages is ultimately seen as a tool employed by the false self 
against the abandonment depression. 

Finally, an integrated model of Christian therapy is adapted from 
James Masterson. A special quality of therapeutic neutrality which encour¬ 
ages the emergent true self while avoiding impingement is emphasized in a 
way that maintains congruency with a relational metapsychology and an 
analogous faith. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 

Problem Addressed by the Project 

This project deals with the problem many pastoral counselors and 
Christian therapists have in understanding and responding to young adults 
who are experiencing deep psychological difficulties in reconciling the 
reality of an indwelling Lord with an emerging sense of selfhood and indi¬ 
vidual autonomy. The drama of emerging selfhood in the context of other 
more powerful selves, with the possibility of relationship to ultimate reality 
through the Holy Spirit, is being played out on a much larger stage than in 
just the therapeutic relationship between a counselor and a young adult. It is 
evidenced in the myriad responses different theologies present to this chal¬ 
lenge, ranging from strict denial of the legitimacy of the emerging self and 
subsequent self abasement, to disconnected celebration of selfhood and sub¬ 
sequent egocentricity. It is evidenced in the varied responses of churches, 
ranging from teaching almost complete abdication of any human autonomy, 
to the denial of concrete divine influence outside of our own best intentions. 
In the arena of Christian growth, this problem appears as the debate between 
whether highest human attainment equals total replacement of human ego by 
the will of God, or is ultimate human development the actualization of the 
true capacities of the self. 

This project seeks to explore how this larger drama is focused by the 
lens of developing capacities, both cognitive and emotional, in a young 
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adult, as issues of meaning and identity move center stage. In the process 
some effort to outline the larger issues will be undertaken, but it is beyond 
the scope of this project to address them conclusively. What will be under¬ 
taken here is the construction of a framework, rooted in conservative evan¬ 
gelical Christian theology, that allows the Christian counseling professional 
to understand and intervene in a young adult crisis of faith identity. In the 
interest of maintaining a clear focus, this project will always address this is¬ 
sue as a young adult crisis of faith identity, but as often as not, due to prema¬ 
ture closure on critical issues, inadequate models of significant relationships, 
and later life trauma, a much older person will present with identical issues. 

Nature and Importance of the Problem 

Popular society is saturated with the ideal of the autonomous self. 
"Doing one's own thing" and "being yourself' has become the end to which 
secular pop psychology strives. True self esteem is posited to come from 
finding one's true identity; and true happiness is thought to find its genesis in 
genuine self acceptance. Developmental and ego psychology has added 
much to our understanding of the internal dynamics of what it means to say 
"I," and much work has been done to document the tragic and debilitating 
consequences for the individual when the sense of self is distorted. 
Consequently, in many faith communities, self exploration and self actual¬ 
ization have become the sine que non of spiritual growth or faith develop¬ 
ment. 

Against this backdrop, other communities of faith seem to offer an 
experience of Christian conversion involving the emptying or denial of self. 
For many young people this sounds like a soul threatening loss of identity 
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and individuality. "Not l but Christ" is heard as the battle cry of engulfment. 
A profound sense of isolation greets many Christian young people as they 
struggle to find their way to a certainty of meaning and relevance. Many 
feel the strong intrinsic appeal of being true to oneself alone and the protec¬ 
tion that stance gives against a church or family that has threatened to engulf 
them. Yet at one time or another they may have also felt the security and 
sense of belonging that comes from a connection to a transcendent power. 
Where can they find a balance between these two movements? 

Due to a lingering uncertainty in the conservative evangelical 
Christian community concerning the nature of redeemed selfhood, many 
Christian young people are forced to find answers to this basic developmen¬ 
tal dilemma on their own. For many, the answer is to distance themselves 
from the church, breathing a sigh of relief as the self is liberated from en¬ 
gulfment. For others the development of a rigid, defensive way of being al¬ 
lows continued adherence to the dogma of the church, at the expense of par¬ 
ticipating in a gracious, joyous, knowing relationship with God. 

For still others a passionate mystical union with Christ becomes the 
answer, bringing with it a sense of complete self abandonment and absolute 
dependence on the Lord. An intense internal war against sin is set up as the 
soul attempts to overcome evil and sustain a religious fervor that keeps in- 
congruent aspects of the person or environment at bay. This war is never fi¬ 
nally won and disillusionment or an uncomfortable truce is often the out¬ 
come. Often a deep and unspoken sense of being spiritually stuck charac¬ 
terizes this group 

For another totally separate group, however, there seems to be a natu¬ 
ral progression of faith. The perplexing question of selfhood over against 
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the indwelling Holy Spirit has found a natural, intrinsic answer. These peo¬ 
ple seem to be able to experience both the pain of life's brokenness and the 
vibrant joy of relatedness to God and to others. They seem to have a sense 
of who they are and the basic value of their existence, while at the same time 
are able to talk about a dynamic relationship with the indwelling Spirit of 
God. They feel true compassion for others and speak of self sacrifice from 
a position of wholeness. But most importantly they maintain a sense of 
spiritual movement, a continually growing sense of relatedness that is met 
with anticipation and excitement. Clearly they have resolved an issue that 
many others find baffling, threatening, and for some, totally crippling. They 
have found a way of being determined by a reconciling knowing of a tran¬ 
scendent Lord, yet at one and the same time, they also have a heightened 
sense of selfhood, personal value, and meaning. 

This project will argue that these individuals are blessed with a sense 
of selfhood created in a mirroring environment that provided a safe place for 
them to experience both the good and the bad parts of themselves, allowing 
congruent integration. It will also attempt to surface the dynamics of a type 
of selfhood that is created only within healthy relationship. From the per¬ 
spective of a determining relationship with God, to the early, formative rela¬ 
tionships with caretakers, the etiology of one's sense of unique selfhood will 
be analyzed in order to pose the crucial question: is self diminished or 
established by relationship. 

The practical goal of this project will then be to articulate the frame¬ 
work of beliefs, emotions, and other related factors that enable congruent 
spiritual growth or faith development, and to surface relevant therapeutic 
tools for use by pastoral counselors or Christian therapists in helping young 
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adults, in the context of shorter term individual counseling, to help resolve 
crisis of faith identity. 

Summary of the Project’s Argument 

Project Thesis 

This project will demonstrate that continued and sustainable faith de¬ 
velopment is predicated on an experiential reconciling knowledge of a tran¬ 
scendent Lord, the capacity for which, although created and determined by 
the Object of faith, can be greatly enhanced or impaired by a person's in¬ 
trapsychic structure of self-object representations, which in turn, is based on 
the mirroring or matching quality of the initial parental relationship and sub¬ 
sequent significant object relations. 

This argument is supported from three different angles. A theological 
perspective on the nature of human-divine relatedness is taken from Karl 
Barth. A psychodynamic perspective on the relationship of self to powerful 
significant others is surfaced from object relations theory. The third com¬ 
ponent comes from the faith development perspective of James Fowler 
which provides the categories necessary to talk about the issue in terms of 
human maturation and growth. The project, although heavily indebted to 
each point of view, ultimately attempts to transcend all three perspectives, as 
it outlines an integration that loses sight, neither of God's transcendence, nor 
of humanity's autonomy. In the light of this integration, therapeutic inter¬ 
ventions are explored in the final section, which is outlined primarily from 
the work of James Masterson. 
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Outline of the Argument's Progression 

Karl Barth's chief contributions to this project begin with his view of 
God as Self-disclosing Object. He argues persuasively that any true knowl¬ 
edge of God must be grounded in the event of God's self-revelation. The 
very capacity to be in a knowing relationship with God is bestowed from 
outside our own selfhood. Humanity's search for knowledge about God can¬ 
not be an inward journey toward self-knowledge because God, initially and 
ultimately, is Object. 

Secondly, in the encounter with God, humanity remains acting sub¬ 
ject. Barth stands firmly for the freedom of the human self as he insists that 
humanity remains subject, something that freely acts for itself, as God re¬ 
mains Object. Human autonomy is not impinged upon by God's eventful 
self-revelation, it is enabled. Humanity cannot truly know its full capacities 
outside of a reconciling knowing relationship with God. 

Finally, Barth contributes an integration of human autonomy and di¬ 
vine determinism that neither negates the objective reality of God, nor im¬ 
pinges on human freedom. Key to this integration is the subjective work of 
the Holy Spirit which enables humanity to develop a way of being in the 
world that is analogous to the ultimate reality of God, but in which human 
selfhood is in no way subsumed by Divinity. 1 

From the field of object relations theory, particularly those theorists 
who identify the human need for relationality as the primary motivational 


1 See especially Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics. 4 vols., trans. 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley and Thomas F. Torrance (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1936-1969). 
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factor, we develop the understanding that human selfhood is created only in 
relationship. Beginning from birth the development of a distinct sense of 
self is a function of relationship, so much so, that without a reflective envi¬ 
ronment that mirrors back to the infant a precise reflection of its own experi¬ 
ence, the development of a self-determining "I" is jeopardized. Without an 
empathic environment that can hold all the pieces of human experience to¬ 
gether and give them structure, order, and predictability, no centralized, 
hopeful self can develop. 

Object relations theory also provides a description of how relation¬ 
ships with significant others are internalized and become deterministic of 
whom we perceive ourselves to be, defining how we in turn relate to others. 
Our capacity to trust, to love, and even to differentiate is the product of in¬ 
ternalized relationships. Healthy relationships are not seen as impingements 
on the agenda of intrapsychic drives, rather they are seen as the basic build¬ 
ing blocks of personal reality, bringing with them the very capacity to be a 
self. 

Here too the origins of dysfunction become clear as the self, inade¬ 
quately mirrored, is forced to structure meaning on its own in order to fight a 
depressing sense of abandonment occasioned by existential uncertainty. 
This self-preserving, individually constructed structure, becomes the basis 
for a false self, that defends the true self from the fear that it is not cherished, 
or imbued with any ultimate value. The defensive posture of this false self 
makes it extremely difficult for the individual to integrate both the good and 
the bad elements of human experience into a holistic model, resulting in a 
split world view, intolerant of human imperfection. 
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While the object relations theorists used in this project stress the first 
months of human development and the initial structuring of the self, James 
Fowler, almost overlooking this critical time, provides to this project a de¬ 
velopmental model of Christian faith that spans the remaining years. 
Providing a predominately cognitive description of six different stages of 
faith, Fowler brings to this project the descriptive categories necessary to 
discuss faith development, and to understand the unique challenges faced by 
maturing young adult Christians. His stages are valued more, in this context, 
for their ability to describe various ways of being in the world, than for their 
hierarchical, stepping stone, approach to faith development. 2 

In the integrative section the argument is made that, given Barth's ba¬ 
sic insistence that God is other, and that a reconciling knowing relationship 
with this transcendent God transforms the human self by conferring new 
possibilities of selfhood, rather than impinging upon, engulfing, or taking 
over basic ego functions; true human freedom is indeed made possible as 
the Holy Spirit mediates the internalization of divine attributes. This divine 
initiative is seen as shadowed by the object relations perspective on the de¬ 
velopment of a healthy true self. As the parent minors for the infant its own 
attempts to establish relationship, new possibilities for human love and con¬ 
nection are internalized by the child as a distinctly unique sense of individu¬ 
ality is established through relationship. 


2 See especially James Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of 
Human Development and the Quest for Meaning (San Francisco: 
HarperCollins, 1981). 
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Relationship with God, so often described by Christians as self sacri¬ 
fice, is presented in this context as self establishing. The defensive self that 
seeks self establishment through destructive sinful avenues is seen as a false 
self, called into existence by the necessity to defend a sense of personal 
value in fallen, impinging, and disconnected environment. A person whose 
center of being is vested in a false defensive self would feel a potential threat 
to existence in any intimate relationship, especially when there is the possi¬ 
bility of transformative contact. 

Fowler's later stages define various ways of being in the world, de¬ 
pending on the internal models of relationship operating within a person's 
psyche, with his most advanced stages representing the relatedness one finds 
when living more from an authentic true self. Progression from stage to 
stage is not seen by this project as a function of cognitive growth, spurred by 
dissonance, or a sense of incongruency, as Fowler suggests. Rather it is seen 
as the process of internalizing more adequate models of human and divine 
relatedness, facilitated by finding an environment in which true mirroring 
and containment take place. 

Consequently, intervention takes the form of exploring what it means 
to live from an authentic sense of self and what it means for that self to be 
held, cherished, mirrored, and nourished in relationship. Direct confronta¬ 
tion with the acting out of the false self, desperate to create meaning out of 
what it perceives as meaninglessness, is avoided, as any attempt to breach 
these defenses from without is interpreted by the individual as self annihila¬ 
tion, provoking further isolation. Rather, a therapeutic environment is cre¬ 
ated that cherishes and accurately reflects back any attempts the individual 
makes to live authentically and to reincorporate split-off parts. As an 
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individual is able to incorporate this new environment of acknowledgment 
into their object relations, new possibilities of self-other and human-divine 
interaction are created. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

This project is specifically addressed to Christian therapists with some 
background or interest in object relations theory who are working with 
young adults struggling with identity issues and their Christian faith. It 
might also be of some interest to counseling pastors and Christian educators 
with interests in this area. The central problem addressed here is how to 
help a young person who is having difficulty bridging the gap between an 
emerging sense of self, and a concept of God or Church that impinges on 
that sense of self. 

It is far beyond the scope of this project to attempt an exhaustive theo¬ 
retical integration of the various models examined. The theoretical integra¬ 
tion that is proposed will focus specifically on mechanisms for change that 
engage a young person's intrapsychic constellation of internalized self-object 
relationships. 

Ultimately, with the heavy reliance on James Masterson for therapeu¬ 
tic interventions, this project will be limited somewhat in its practical appli¬ 
cations to work with individuals who have some type of narcissistic distur¬ 
bance. Although this is a surprisingly high proportion of young Christians, it 
is not all by any means. Nor are all problems of self esteem or self-concept 
adequately addressed by this project. The focus of this project is facilitating 
stymied faith development in Christian young adults, or older individuals 
working on similar developmental issues, who are actively identifying the 
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church, their Christian faith, and their sense of self, as the focus of their 
flict. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Karl Barth's Analogical Method of Understanding 
Human Freedom in Relation to a Transcendent Lord 

Historical Introduction: Karl Barth's Personal Theological Journey 

One of the things that makes an investigation of Barth's theology so 
important to this project is the richness of his own spiritual journey. Two 
dramatically different ways of looking at the ontology of faith weave their 
distinctive way through the material in this project, creating contrasting pat¬ 
terns in the fabric used to portray human experience. 

The first thread is twisted with strands from liberal Protestantism. 
The immanent workings of the Holy Spirit, the universal possibility of self- 
actualization in every human, and an internally defined religious experience, 
compose this filament. The other thread is twisted with strands from Barth's 
unique analogically defined faith experience: the transcendence of God, 
wholly new possibilities created in faith, and a religious experience defined 
by an external Object. Barth's personal journey traverses both of these 
grounds and gives to his theology a richness and breadth that make it fertile 
ground in which to dig for human-Divine relational structures. It is beyond 
the scope of this project to develop an in-depth profile of Barth's theological 
journey, but the following highlights provide a vital background. 

Karl Barth as a Liberal Theologian 

Karl Barth was the scion of a family steeped in theological tradition. 
During his early years his father taught at the College of Preachers, an insti¬ 
tution that emphasized biblical theology over and against the prevailing 
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liberal theology of the day. It has been suggested that, after all was said and 
done, Karl Barth's journey was not all that different from his own father's. 1 
If that is true, one would not have known it in his early years. 

Against his father's wishes, he attended liberal theological schools, he 
became a devotee and advocate for Friedrich Schleiermacher, and he found 
great hope and peace in the "secret divinity" of humankind. Barth became a 
whole-hearted liberal theologian, a convert to the very tradition his mature 
theology comprises such a harsh attack on. This part of Barth's journey is 
significant in that it gives us a clue to the synthesis in his mature theology. 
His later work can not be looked on as a complete reversal of his early 
thought, nor is it a disillusioned return to an authoritarian engulfing God. As 
we will see, in his final stance, he does not give back the ground for human 
dignity won for him by liberal theology. In fact his mature theology makes 
him more the theologian of freedom than ever. But, for a time, it seemed 
that he had, in his great desire to find a more certain ground of faith, given 
up human freedom and self-determination in an attempt to recall God's 
sovereignty. 

Karl Barth as a Dialectical Theologian 

In the years leading up to the war, Barth had become a leading propo¬ 
nent of Christian socialism. Partly through his solidarity with the working 
class parishioners in his congregation at Safenwil, and partly by the predis¬ 
position of his liberal theological stance, Barth became a voice for social 


1 See Clifford Green, Karl Barth: Theologian of Freedom (1989; 
reprint, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 13. 
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change. If, as he believed, the Holy Spirit is synergistically enmeshed with 
human progress, socialism would be poised to create a bright new world. By 
his own account, Barth's theology had become quite religionistic, anthro¬ 
pocentric, and humanistic. 2 

It is not surprising then that Barth was bitterly disappointed in the role 
liberal theology and socialism played in World War I. Many of Barth's 
friends and professors signed the manifesto supporting the war policy of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, while at the same time the European socialists rallied 
around the flags of their own countries, throwing away any chance of 
speaking in a united prophetic voice against the madness. The bright new 
world was shattering into a thousand smoking pieces. 

Out of the ferment of war, Barth began the long process of rethinking 
how theology should talk about God. Who is this God if not an extension of 
humanity's highest wishes, most idealistic patriotism, or inner pietism? How 
are we to know when we are speaking about our own wishes or about ulti¬ 
mate reality? To find answers to these questions Barth returned to the 
"strange, new world of the Bible." 3 In particular he began to look at Romans 
and in so doing, produced a groundbreaking commentary that marked an 
event in modem Protestant theology. 


2 See Eberhard Jungel, Karl Barth, a Theological Legacy 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), 48. 

3 Green, 16, quotes one of Barth's essays in The Word of God and the 
Word of Man , trans. Douglas Horton (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1928). 
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Two main themes mark this work as significant. 4 First, unlike con¬ 
temporary commentaries utilizing historical-critical methods for reconstruct¬ 
ing the original meanings of the text, Barth takes Romans as an exposition of 
the Word of God. He attempts to see past history into the eternal Spirit of 
God. And out of this stance grows his second startling proposition, his 
defining perspective that God is "Wholly Other." God is not seen as emerg¬ 
ing from human consciousness, nor is Divinity a process of human religios¬ 
ity. God is seen as transcendent, intersecting with humanity only at God's 
own point of choosing. Consequently, outside of Divine revelation, one 
cannot speak of God at all. 

Barth's insistence that "God is in heaven, and thou art on earth" 5 and 
the essential difference between ultimate reality and human religious thought 
portray the crux of his "dialectical theology." In his attempt to find a theol¬ 
ogy that was powerful enough to define human religious thought, at least 
from the perspective of his mature theology, he overstates his own case. 
But this great distance between the human and the divine, this chasm be¬ 
tween the finite and the infinite was Barth's penultimate theology. For in his 
work on Anselm, and finally in his definitive Church Dogmatics , Barth 
finds a synthesis that neither belittles God, nor engulfs human freedom. 


4 See Green, 16. 

5 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans , trans. Edwyn C. Hoskyns, 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933), 10. 
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Karl Barth as an Analogical Theologian 

The theology embodied in Barth's later works, and especially in the 
Church Dogmatics, represents the final form of Barth's thought which is 
best described as analogical theology. In this, his mature theology, Barth 
pulls together the threads of substance he has discovered in his personal 
quest, weaving a tapestry upon which the primary figures of God and hu¬ 
manity each find a ground of being. It is to this tapestry the project turns in 
an effort to surface the relevant dynamics of Divine determinism and human 
selfhood. 

As a dialectical theologian Barth could perhaps be called neo-ortho- 
dox. However, Barth as an analogical theologian, is better described as an 
interpreter of a radical new way of looking at human self-hood and Divine 
intervention. His unique way of looking at human-divine relationships, in¬ 
vestigated below, is not a return to an authoritarian, dogmatized, and un¬ 
questioning understanding of faith. It has none of the feeling of self-abase¬ 
ment before a mighty God, who reigns from on high toward an end of God's 
own choosing, unfathomable by human reason. Rather, when he uses ortho¬ 
dox ideas and terminology, he brings to them an awareness of the liberal 
critique that made them, at one time, untenable; and combines this with a 
radical re-interpretation of God's "otherness," to produce a penetrating syn¬ 
thesis that acknowledges both God's prerogative and human freedom. 

Framing the Point of Contact between God and Humanity 

The core of Barth's mature theology is his understanding of how hu¬ 
manity comes to know anything at all about God. The knowing experience 
he describes provides the theological basis from which this project will talk 
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about formative self-object relationships. Although it is the intent of this 
project to surface Barth's framework for understanding self-object relation¬ 
ships, it would be a disservice to Barth to imply that his theology is in some 
way grounded in psychodynamic ego psychology. His intent, illuminated 
below, is to repudiate any grounding at all in human philosophy or system 
making, opting instead to seek grounding in God's own self-disclosure. 

God as Self-disclosing Object 

Barth begins and ends his theological argument in the Dogmatics with 
the insistence that knowledge of God must be grounded in the real, content 
laden, eventful self-revelation of God’s self. 6 There is no natural system of 
independent thought that can bring to humanity authentic knowledge of God, 
outside of an encounter with God. For Barth, there is no way to even talk 
about God, outside God's own self-revelation. Specifically, there is no uni¬ 
versal paradigm by which the content of human speech about God can be 
judged or interpreted outside of a knowing relationship with God's self-re¬ 
vealing Spirit. 

Barth is also quite clear in his own introductory remarks that one can 
only talk about God authentically inside a living faith relationship. Only as 
humanity encounters God and seeks to correspond with the content of that 
encounter can one engage in dogmatic work. 7 To do otherwise is to reduce 
the theological discussion to irrelevance. Simply analyzing the church, the 


6 See the translators' introduction to Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 4 
vols., trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley and Thomas F. Torrance (Edinburgh: T. 
&T. Clark, 1936-1969), 1.1: iv-viii. 

7 See Dogmatics , 1.1:21. 
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Bible, or a religious experience without an attempt to have a knowing rela¬ 
tionship with the Object about whom they speak, will not produce true the¬ 
ology. One cannot talk about an Object that is "wholly other" from the be¬ 
ginning, outside of what that Object has chosen to disclose in a reconciling 
knowing relationship. 

Revelation as the Process of Disclosure 

Knowledge of God comes to humanity in the form of an event. In this 
event, God reveals Godself in a concrete, historical experience. Knowledge 
of God "can only be an event, and cannot therefore be guaranteed as correct 
knowledge from any place apart from or above this event." 8 Barth is clear 
that in this event, a living knowledge of God is experienced that will not 
lend itself to comprehensive evaluation or codification, and does not grow 
out of prior human possibilities. 

[T]he place from which the way of dogmatic knowledge is to 
be seen and understood can be neither a prior anthropological 
possibility nor a subsequent ecclesiastical reality, but only the 
present moment of the speaking and hearing of Jesus Christ 
Himself, the divine creation of light in our hearts. 9 

As is seen below, the event in which God is made known to a person 
may take different forms, but always there is a sense of immediacy and inti¬ 
macy. Through imperfect human speech 10 Godself utters words and, to the 
faithful heart, this speech becomes the Word of God. But this speech never 


8 Dogmatics , 1.1:42. 

9 Dogmatics , 1.1:41. 

10 See Dogmatics , 1.1:52. 
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becomes in essence the Word of God; for if the event of God's self-revela¬ 
tion does not accompany the words, then all that is left is human speech, 
however lofty or pious. Barth's neo-orthodoxy does not return to the view 
that 

dogmatics are authoritarian teaching imposed by a dictatorial 
church hierarchy. In no sense are God's nature and will, God's 
deeds and history, delivered into human hands to be codified 
into ''dogmas”; the prohibition of the first commandment ap¬ 
plies to theology, too. 11 

Rather Barth sees the process of knowing and speaking about God ever 
changing, as one seeks to find ways of giving a better account of the subject 
matter. At one point he makes the comparison that theology seeks to under¬ 
stand God in the same way that psychology attempts to understand the inner 
workings of the human mind. 12 One can never grasp the entire picture, nor 
describe it in its totality, but there are possibilities of truth. 

Barth titles the first volume of the Church Dogmatics . The Doctrine of 
the Word of God . The first words of the first article of the Barmen 
Declaration are the name of Jesus Christ, who is the Word of God. In both 
of these documents the Christocentric nature of Barth's doctrine of revelation 
is apparent. For Barth, Christ is the central focus of revelation. The person 
of Jesus Christ is the norm by which all other forms of revelation are to be 
tested. In Christ is found the final Word of God. But one must be careful to 
note that this "Christological concentration is not an exclusiveness which 


11 Green, 22. 

12 Dogmatics , 1.1:7-10. 
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shuts out those who have not encountered Jesus directly; it rather defines the 
nature of the universal inclusiveness of God's grace in Jesus Christ." 13 

Barth outlines three forms that the Word of God is revealed in. The 
person of Jesus the Christ is the premier form of God's self-revealing pres¬ 
ence. This is both the Jesus of the Bible and the Living Word of God, who 
is not the product of any human system, but instead, breaks into our reality 
from outside and seeks to establish a knowing relationship with humanity. 
The Living Word is witnessed to in the Bible which is the second form of 
God's self-revelation. Barth sees the Bible as human speech about God but 
speech that contains the possibility of carrying God's Word. He does not 
see the human element in the Bible as a barrier, rather through God's gra¬ 
cious self-revelation, this becomes the vehicle God has chosen to act and 
speak in the world. In much the same way, Barth sees the Protestant church 
as the third form of witness to the Word of God. When the church speaks 
faithfully about the Jesus of the Bible, it is speaking the very words of God. 
Barth does not make this automatic and he emphasizes that God's speech is 
always God's and can never be subsumed completely by humanity. But by 
God's own choice, and through God's own gracious self-disclosure, the 
church can speak, and the Word of God can be heard in that speech. 

Knowing God 

Having reviewed the high points of Barth's understanding of God's 
transcendence and self-revelation, it is the intent of this project to surface 
how Barth sees the structure of the "event" in which God is known. It is 


13 Green, 24. 
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precisely this event to which Barth brings a new perspective that enables him 
to talk about the freedom of humanity and the sovereignty of God as com¬ 
plementary concepts. Knowing is not seen as "mere cognizance," 14 it is a 
knowledge that impacts both the knower and the one who is known. 
"Knowing, they are affected by the object known. They no longer exist 
without it, but with it.... Its truth has come home to them and become their 
own." 15 Knowing primarily is a transformative event, one cannot come to 
know the Living Word of God and remain unimpacted, unchanged. 

But Barth is very careful to remind us at each step in his argument that 
the capacity to come to know God is not grounded in humanity. No amount 
of self-reflection or philosophical inquiry will produce a knowledge of God 
outside of a reconciling knowing of the Word. Due to the nature of Barth's 
polemic against liberal Protestantism which emphasizes humanity's native 
"religious consciousness," he sees his job as exposing the limits of human 
knowledge. But he acknowledges that in order for humanity to respond to 
the event of God's self-revelation, there must be some capacity in humanity 
to at least sense that the event is taking place. But this capacity is not the 
capacity for an internal knowledge of God. 

Barth's decisive contribution to theology, and certainly his major con¬ 
tribution to this project, is his argument that the event in which God becomes 
known to humanity is not grounded in any pre-existent religious capability 


14 Dogmatics , 1.1:188. 

15 Dogmatics , 1.1:188. 
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waiting to be actualized, it is conferred by that event. 16 Barth argues con¬ 
vincingly that a reconciling knowledge of God creates possibilities in and for 
humanity that are new, fresh, and unobtainable any other way. The God 
that is "wholly other," an objective reality outside of human existence, be¬ 
comes subject in this related knowing experience. And in this experience, 
new possibilities of human freedom are created. It is with this paradigm that 
Barth throws light on the central question of this project. How can human 
freedom and an indwelling Holy Spirit coexist? How can a self be au¬ 
tonomous and still be "determined" by a knowing relationship with God? 
Barth addresses these issues in his discussion of determinism. 

Homan Freedom and Divine Determinism 

For Barth human freedom over and against divine determinism is a 
false dichotomy. Divine determinism creates the possibility for human self- 
determination. Indeed without this divine "knowing" event, human freedom 
is impossible; but with it, this becomes the "impossible possibility." 

The Freedom of True Human Selfhood 

In the "experience" of knowing God the truth encountered becomes a 
determination of the existence of the one who receives this knowledge. The 
knowing experience is one of power; reconciling power, that determines 
how the person acts, thinks, and views the world in response to this know¬ 
ing. 17 But one must read Barth very carefully at this point, for he is not 


16 Dogmatics , 1.1:193. 

17 Dogmatics . 1.1:198. 
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talking about passive acquiescence to an all powerful Lord who comes to 
dwell in the human heart, acting out the Lord's own agenda. One of Barth's 
many critiques of Schleiermacher was his suggestion of passivity in human 
dependence on God. 18 Here Barth is outlining a type of determinism that 
does not overthrow the autonomy of the human self, but releases it. 

Humanity does not become simply the object of God's own agenda. If 
this were so, humanity's being itself would be an illusion and talk of a recon¬ 
ciling knowing relationship with anything would be meaningless. God will 
do with objects what he will, but humanity remains subject in this related 
knowing. 

This freedom constitutes the being of humanity and therefore 
real humanity .... The concept of freedom is thus the decisive 
definition of what we mean when we describe humanity as 
subject. A subject is something which freely posits itself in its 
own being. 19 

Here Barth stands firmly for the autonomous human self, a being that finds 
the freedom to determine its self. But at the same time he speaks of a rec¬ 
onciling relationship to God that, in some way, determines human freedom. 
This paradox of freedom is resolved for Barth by the participation of human¬ 
ity in God's freedom. To be determined absolutely by God would be to find 
absolute self-determination; they are one and the same thing. By a knowing 


18 Dogmatics , 1.1:200. 

19 Dogmatics , 1.1:194. 
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relationship with God, humanity acting as subject, grasps the freedom of 
God and finds room to act autonomously in the world. 

It should be noted that not even God, who defines True 
Freedom, has the 'freedom' of naked sovereignty. God's free¬ 
dom is not an absolute freedom of self-will. God is not free to 
be other than Godself. God is not free to engage in arbitrary or 
capricious activity. Indeed such a notion is not of freedom but 
of enslavement to a demonic notion of absolute power. God is 
free to be who God truly is. As such, God is free to love, free 
to relate Godself with humanity, free to be related in love to 
Godself in God's Being. Human freedom is one which corre¬ 
sponds to God's freedom and is, then, a freedom to love as a 
self-determining person. 20 

Human freedom cannot be thought to supersede Divine freedom or to have 
capacities beyond divinity. Rather, human freedom is determined by the pri¬ 
ority of God's freedom. 

Human Capacities Determined by God as Subject 

In his mature theology Barth takes as his starting point the objective 
reality of God, existing outside of human consciousness and beyond the 
reach of human reflection. This untouchable God chooses to break into hu¬ 
man consciousness in an eventful self-revelation that bestows the capacity 
for humanity to become reconciled to God's reality and being. This knowl¬ 
edge is not neutral. It is not simply a cognitive grasping of information 
about Godself, in fact it is not "knowledge" at all. It would be more accurate 
to use the verb "knowing" to describe this dynamic process. But on the other 


20 Frank Rogers, Jr., Karl Barth's Faith Epistemology of the Spirit as a 
Critical and Constructive Framework for Christian Education , Ph.D. diss., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1991 (Ann Arbor, UMI, 1991), 70. 
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side of the issue, neither is this knowing a loss of self in some sort of super¬ 
natural engulfment by a Divine Spirit. 21 Toward the end of his monumental 
Church Dogmatics , Barth gives his best articulation of exactly how this 
knowing is structured. 

What it really means is the process or history in which human¬ 
ity, certainly observing and thinking, using its senses, intelli¬ 
gence and imagination, but also its will, action and 'heart', and 
therefore as a whole humanity, becomes aware of another his¬ 
tory which in the first instance encounters humanity as an alien 
history from without, and becomes aware of it in such a com¬ 
pelling way that it cannot be neutral towards it, but finds itself 
summoned to disclose and give itself to it in return, to direct 
oneself according to the law which one encounters in it, to be 
taken up into its movement, in short, to demonstrate the ac¬ 
quaintance which one has been given with this other history in 
a corresponding alternative of ones own being, action and 
conduct. We can and should say even more emphatically that 
knowledge in the Biblical sense is the process in which the 
distant "object" dissolves as it were, overcoming both its dis¬ 
tance and its objectivity and coming to humanity as acting 
Subject, entering into the one who knows and subjecting that 
one to this transformation. 22 

Here Barth defines the process of coming to a reconciling knowledge 
of God. The human self encounters an external Object, at first something 
that is wholly other, but in this knowing relationship this object becomes 


21 Paul Tillich's assertion that Barth was a "supernaturalist" was more 
applicable to Barth's earlier theological stance, and in any case was not 
intended as an implication that Barth had a mystical basis for his theology. 
See reprint of "What is Wrong with the 'Dialectic' Theology?" in Mark 
Taylor, Paul Tillich: Theologian of the Boundaries (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1987), 104. 

22 Dogmatics , 4.3.1:183-84. 
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subject, and is internalized, not in actuality, but in principle, as the laws of 
the external become the laws of the internal. In short the Object provides 
the self with an internalized template or structure for acting in the world, in 
accordance with tendencies originally inherent only to the external Object. 
Self is not lost; self is augmented, as it gains new capabilities and is trans¬ 
formed to true humanity, fully capable of acting in the world in harmony 
with Divine movements. 

It is important to notice the subjective side of this objective knowing. 
Not only is it absolutely imperative that one recognizes the objective reality 
of revelation, it is also vital that there is a subjective realization of this reve¬ 
lation. Barth strives hard to keep these two parts of the equation connected 
and in balance. If the subjective side becomes disengaged from the objec¬ 
tive, we either move toward an internally defined God, or to an external au¬ 
thoritarian God who seeks to impose lordship, without engaging our finest 
human capacities. Barth keeps the subjective and the objective movements 
of revelation solidly connected by his affirmation of the unity of the Trinity. 
For it is the Holy Spirit, in particular, that is the agent of subjective revela¬ 
tion. "The taking up of humanity into the event of revelation on the basis of 
which one is revealed to oneself as the child of God, is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, or the subjective reality of revelation." 23 

It is this relationship with the Holy Spirit, as subject, pointing the hu¬ 
man self to an objective reality beyond the finite, that comprises the relation¬ 
ship of faith. "The work of the Holy Spirit within us, by which God effects 


23 Dogmatics , 1.2:238. 
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decisively and comprehensively our oneness with Christ, is faith." 24 For 
Barth, faith is always a relationship, a give and take, a movement and a re¬ 
sponse, it is never lock step compliance or self-relinquishing Spirit posses¬ 
sion. Faith as the work of the Holy Spirit is never a "magical transforma¬ 
tion," 25 a sudden structural replacement in the human mental programming, 
"It is simply that we acquire what we so much need--an intemus doctor, a 
teacher of truth within ourselves." 26 This understanding of Faith comple¬ 
ments Barth's understanding of Faith as analogy. 

An Analogous Faith 

Barth develops the structure of analogia fidei as the basis for under¬ 
standing a particular way of relating the human and the Divine, in which the 
Divine is never captive to human reason, and humanity is never subsumed in 
Divinity. If all possibility of knowing God is gracious and originates only 
on the heavenly side, there can be no human knowledge that encompasses 
God; yet Barth insists it is possible to know God truly. Barth uses the con¬ 
cept of analogy to describe this knowing. 

In distinction to both [total] likeness and [total] unlikeness 
"analogy" means similarity, i.e. a partial correspondence and 
agreement (and therefore, one which limits both parity and 
disparity between two or more different entities). 27 


24 Dogmatics , 1.2:242. 

25 Dogmatics , 1.2:242. 

26 Dogmatics , 1.2:242. 

27 Dogmatics , 2.1:225. 
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Human cognition is not seen as a carbon copy or digital reproduction of the 
thoughts of God, yet they correspond with the true thoughts of God, and can 
be trusted as part of God's dynamic self-revelation. 

Another metaphor Barth uses extensively is that of mirroring. As 
God's light shines on human concepts there is the possibility of true reflec¬ 
tion. This possibility is never a human capacity, retained when the light is 
not present, but it is real in the sense that human thoughts and ideas are 
transformed by the light to make the reflection even more accurate. 28 

It was not Barth's purpose to study human cognitive functioning as 
such, but he does identify two central elements of cognition. 

[H]uman cognition is fulfilled in views and concepts. Views 
are the images in which we perceive objects as such. Concepts 
are the counter-images with which we make these images of 
perception our own by thinking them, i.e. arranging them. 29 

First there is the perception of the object, this is the image we take in and 
begin to process. Out of this image forms a concept, a "counter-image" that 
we make our own as we use our cognitive processes to make meaning out of 
images received. What is important to Barth is that neither these images nor 
the counter images are Godself. They may be revealed by God and empow¬ 
ered by the Holy Spirit, but they remain reflections, correspondences, and 
analogies. The internal Lord, this "intemus doctor," is not an alien Being 
sitting on the throne of self, or even a second autonomous Being sharing 


28 Dogmatics . 2.1:196. 

29 Dogmatics . 2.1:181. 
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control of cognitive process, it is simply concepts, "counter-images," or 
structured thought patterns, determined by a reconciling knowing of God. 

Indeed for Barth, it would be idolatry to place Godself in the human 
cognitive process, for that would be attributing to something finite, infinite 
prerogatives. In the analogy of faith Barth is structuring his dominant 
theme. Human possibilities for truly thinking the thoughts of God are never 
native, not initially, and not ultimately; they are awakened by God's coming, 
defined by Christ's revelation of true humanity, and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit's active involvement in human thought process. Without the Light, 
they vanish, but in the light there is an ever truer knowing of God's Being. 
The Three-fold Movement of Objective Reconciliation 

In order for the Holy Spirit to subjectively make God known to hu¬ 
manity, there must first be a final and complete objective reconciliation of 
humanity to God. This is the core of Barth's theology and the basis for any 
subsequent relationship between heaven and earth. 

The mystery of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ consists 
in the fact that the eternal Word of God chose, sanctified and 
assumed human nature and existence into oneness with 
Godself, in order thus, as very God and very man, to become 
the Word of reconciliation spoken by God to humanity. 30 

In the Person of Jesus Christ is found the ultimate statement of God's rela¬ 
tionship with humanity. The Incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth is the 
ultimate revelation of God's intent to be known by humanity, and the content 
of this revelation is reconciliation. God reveals Godself to humanity in a 


30 Dogmatics . 1.2:122. 
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reconciling revelation that brings all humanity into gracious relatedness with 
God. Barth stops short of universalism, affirming that there is a "No" in the 
Divine will, but he points out that "there is no theological justification for 
setting any limits on our side to the friendliness of God towards humanity 
which appeared in Jesus Christ." 31 Clearly Barth envisions a relationship in 
which humanity is held and cherished. All of his subsequent descriptions of 
relational knowing of God grow out of the objective reality of Christ's final 
reconciliation of humanity with Divinity. Finitude remains finite, but is rec¬ 
onciled to Infinity in a knowing that says "yes" to the "no" of nothingness. 

But in this single objective event that writes in stone the fact that hu¬ 
manity is inseparably reconciled to God, there is a three-fold movement. 
Barth encapsulates the concepts of justification, sanctification and vocation 
in the three movements of Christ; in His decent from the God-head to take 
the part of humanity, in His ascent back into the Godhead as a holy human, 
and in His moving outward to proclaim the fact of accomplished human rec¬ 
onciliation. In these three movements, Barth demonstrates the material di¬ 
mensions of a reconciling knowing by which humanity is taken up into the 
objective movement of God's reconciliation. 32 Christ comes down so that in 
the depths of human despair and confusion the word of grace might break 
through like lightning illuminating an uncertain path. Humanity is then 
caught up with Christ in a state of renewed or empowered selfhood that 
brings with it new possibilities of action, thought, and dignity. With these 


31 Karl Barth, The Humanity of God (London: Collins, 1961), 63. 

32 For a comprehensive discussion of the material dimensions of 
Barth's understanding of reconciliation see Rogers, 148-314. 
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new possibilities of being created by the first two movements, humanity, 
along with the Spirit of God, becomes able to reach out in relationship to 
others, bringing the objective reality of human reconciliation to those who 
have not yet heard. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Object Relations and the Self 

Introduction 

While Karl Barth's theology outlines the dynamic relationship be¬ 
tween humanity and divinity, using strikingly similar language, object rela¬ 
tions theory delineates relationships between self and others. Object rela¬ 
tions theory is used here to refer to that body of psychodynamic theory that 
has its roots in Freud's concept of libido and its related objects, but has come 
to emphasize the relationship of the self to the object, as the primary factor 
in human development. There is considerable divergence within this theo¬ 
retical approach which has evolved in two dramatically different directions 
over the last century, with many spin-offs and attempts to synthesize. In this 
chapter an attempt will be made to look critically at this body of knowledge, 
in order to surface specific factors that relate to the understanding of self- 
autonomy over and against a determining relationship with a significant 
other in a growing Faith relationship. But before that can be done, this mas¬ 
sive body of theory must first be narrowed to a manageable size. A very 
informative way to do this is with the concept of drive. Two very different 
understandings of human motivation weave their way though the literature, 
yet when these are surfaced, a certain clarity emerges that is pivotal for later 
discussions. 
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Motivational Factors: A Defining Distinction 

One does not have to look very hard at the different psychoanalytic 
object relation theories to see the deep divergence between them. It also 
soon becomes apparent that disciples of each particular tradition have strong 
commitments to the correctness of their particular approach. Much of this 
allegiance could be attributed to political and educational factors, as well as 
the emotional investment that results from the struggle to understand some¬ 
thing as elusive as the human psyche. But it also appears that there is a 
foundational, philosophical difference that divides object relational theorists, 
one that is not often recognized, but one that becomes critical in the context 
of this project. This divergence is at the level of metapsychology and ne¬ 
cessitates a pre-theory look the nature and ultimate objective of humanity. 
To set the stage for this discussion, Paul Tillich's polaric perspective on what 
it means to be human will first be examined. 

Tillich's Polaric Ontological Structure 

To understand the complex dialectical relationship between self and 
the world, as well as the dialectical nature of Tillich's anthropology, one 
must understand that we experience ourselves both as a self, and as a self 
that has a world to which we belong. The Self is seen not as a thing that 
might have existence: it is "an original phenomenon which logically pre¬ 
cedes all questions of existence." 1 This self is able to possess itself in the 
form of self-consciousness. 


1 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology , 3 vols. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951-63), 1:168. 
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This self is also able to realize its basic separation from everything 
else. It is able to look at and to act upon external factors that are not part of 
the ego-self. However, this self is also aware "that it belongs to that at 
which it looks." 2 There is an environment in which the self lives and is a 
part of, which impacts the way the self perceives itself. The self and the 
environment define each other and in the context of this relationship the self 
is able to affirm itself. 

But seifs affirmation has two sides, individualization and participa¬ 
tion. The first is the seifs affirmation of self as self—"that is of a separated, 
self centered, individualized, incomparable, free, self-determining self." 3 
This centered self is the subject of self-affirmation and is the individualized 
self; a unique, unrepeatable and irreplaceable individual. But this self can 
exist only because it has a world that it perceives and that perceives it. "Self 
and world are correlated and so are individualization and participation." 4 
Participation is being a part of what one is, at the same time separated from. 
It is the participation of the individual in the universe. The polar character 
of Tillich's ontological principles are predicated on this basic structure of be¬ 
ing: that of self and world. The illumination of this polarity is particularly in¬ 
formative as we look at the metapsychology behind object relations theory. 


2 Tillich, Systematic Theology , 1:168. 

3 Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952), 86. 


4 Tillich, Courage to Be , 88. 
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Seif Directed Toward Self or Seif Directed Toward Community 

The human condition presents us with a fundamental paradox. On 
one side of this polarity is humanity's life as an individual. We are bom, 
live our lives, make our choices, face our challenges, and ultimately die as 
our own persons. We each have our own private mind, our own idiosyn¬ 
cratic experience, and the memory of the events we have experienced that 
match no other being. Jean-Paul Sartre's insistence that we are the absolute 
creators of ourselves and our own destiny and his understanding of existence 
defines this first pole. 5 We are an essentially individual animal. 

But opposing this reality is the unavoidable fact that we also live our 
lives within a human community. We are the product of the union of two 
beings, and could not have survived to be an individual without parental 
care. Most, if not all, of what we know is internalized "others" and the very 
symbols and language we use to think about our individuality are borrowed 
from the community we live in. We are essentially a social animal. 

This division becomes even clearer when we look at social and politi¬ 
cal philosophy. One school of thought that has its roots in 17th-century 
British philosophy, sees the destiny of humanity as individual freedom to 
obtain one's own goals, and to protect one's own rights. In the state of nature 
each person tries to fulfill their own dream and find their own destiny re¬ 
gardless of the impact upon others. This creates a state of chaos leading to 
war. The function of the state is to arbitrate in this conflict as an institution 


5 See Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1966). 
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designed to ensure personal property and private satisfactions for all mem¬ 
bers of the state. John Locke points out that "to avoid this Stage of War ... 
is one great reason of men's putting themselves into Society, and quitting the 
State of Nature." 6 This view of the nature of society has been called "nega¬ 
tive liberty" 7 meaning that since the ultimate destiny of humanity is individ¬ 
ual fulfillment the state is called upon not to provide anything positive or 
add anything essential to human existence, rather it functions in a negative 
sense: limiting the freedom of all in order to preserve maximum space for 
personal fulfillment. In this view we are defined by internal criteria alone. 

On the other pole is a vision of government with roots in Aristotle, 
Rousseau, Hegel, and Marx that "takes as its premise that human satisfac¬ 
tions and goals are realizable only within a community." 8 Human nature 
finds its fulfillment in community. Rather than seeing true humanity as an 
individual defined against the world, true personhood is realized in relation¬ 
ship, interaction, and participation with others. Not only is affiliation with 
others not seen as a limitation on freedom, it is seen as a way of opening up 
possibilities that did not exist for the individual alone. Consequently one 
person cannot create for themselves a fully human life, it must be done in 


6 John Locke, Two Treatises of Government (New York: Mentor, 
1947), 323. 

7 Isaiah Berlin, Two Concepts of Liberty (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1958), 11. 

8 Jay Greenberg and Stephen Mitchell, Object Relations in 
Psychoanalytic Theory (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 401. 
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community, in relationship. In this view we are defined not only by our own 
internal criteria, we are defined in relationship to the criteria of others. 

The Polaric Quality of Motivational Factors in 
Object Relations Theory 

Object relations theory demonstrates these same polarities. The many 
branches of psychoanalytic thinking have been forced at some point to ad¬ 
dress the fundamental question of what drives the human soul and to what 
end are we driven. The way this question has been answered by each school 
displays a particular orientation to the subject this project is exploring. In 
the final analysis, two basic models emerge; one is often called the drive 
model, and the other could be called the relational model. 9 

In the drive model of the human psyche, it is taken for granted that the 
individual mind is the basic unit of study. Within the mind are powerful 
forces (the Id) that push the individual into action to find relief from the ten¬ 
sion created by these forces. Other individuals can either help or impede 
this process, depending on what they have to offer in the way of drive satis¬ 
faction. Greenberg and Mitchell suggest that according to the drive model, 

man cannot live in an uncivilized state without suffering from 
continual threat and peril from his similarly self-seeking 
neighbors. Social organization is essential for survival, yet it 
is purchased at the price of massive instinctual renunciation. 

Man cannot live outside society, but society is in a 


9 For a detailed comparison of Freud's drive model and Sullivan's 
radical relational model, see Greenberg and Mitchell, 9-115. The logic and 
outline of the current discussion must be attributed to Greenberg's and 
Mitchell's work. 
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fundamental sense inimical to his very nature and precludes 
the possibilities for his deepest, fullest satisfactions. 10 

Consequently the highest form of freedom and human development is the 
fully autonomous, completely individualized self. Sigmund Freud's 
metapsychology is firmly in this philosophical tradition as are, to a lessor 
degree, Heinz Hartmann, Margaret Mahler, Otto Kemberg and even Heinz 
Kohut (who attempts a mixed model). 

Conversely, the relational model resembles the positive liberty model 
above and believes that, fundamentally, human existence cannot be under¬ 
stood in individual terms. Humanity is defined only in relationship. The 
very nature of the human condition draws it powerfully into relationships 
where the individual impacts, and is impacted upon, by other individuals. 
This determination by committee does not rob the individual of choices or 
possibilities; it in fact creates the possibility to be fully human. It is pro¬ 
posed by this model that there can be no individuality outside of community. 
We come to know we are individuals by the mirroring of others. Drives, 
such as aggression and sex, are secondary to the primary drive to be in rela¬ 
tionship with another. The highest form of freedom and human develop¬ 
ment in this model is selfhood defined and affirmed in the establishment and 
maintenance of relationships with others. Leading proponents of this model 
are Harry Stack Sullivan, Erich Fromm, Karen Homey, Melanie Klein, W. 
R. D. Fairbaim, D. W. Winnicott, and Harry Guntrip. 11 


10 Greenberg and Mitchell, 402. 

11 Of these, only Sullivan, Fairbaim and Guntrip intentionally rejected 
the drive theory; with the others it was a case of benign neglect or radical 
reinterpretation. See Greenberg and Mitchell, 1-5. 
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An Overview of the Relational Model of Object Relations Theory 

Since it is the purpose of this project to understand the individualized 
self as it exists in relation to community and God, we will take our under¬ 
standing of object relations primarily from the relational model theorists. 
We will not, and indeed could not, exclude relevant material from the drive 
model, since many important ideas have passed freely from model to model; 
but the bulk of the material will come from theories with a distinct relational 
metapsychology. In particular, we will look at the ideas of W. R. D. 
Fairbaim and D. W. Winnicott. Fairbaim presents perhaps the most com¬ 
pletely synthesized model with a clear relational substructure, and from him 
we will take the basic elements of the theory. Winnicott is included primar¬ 
ily because of his strong interest in the development of the human self re¬ 
lated to his extensive observation of children, his illuminating and therapeu¬ 
tically valuable construct of the false self, and his central thematic interest in 
the delicate dialectic between contact and differentiation. 12 
Motivation: Drive or Relational 

Fairbaim brings to his understanding of the human mind a background 
of study in philosophy and divinity, which leads him to directly challenge 
Freudian libido theory. Unlike Klein, Sullivan, and even Winnicott, he does 


12 Object relations has a rich tradition of theories, all of which have 
something to recommend them. Fairbaim is featured in this section mainly 
because of his clarity of purpose in developing a purely relational model in 
place of the drive theory. Replacement rather than integration and adapta¬ 
tion was his goal. This clarification of motivational forces goes right to the 
issue of this project. 
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not try to superimpose a relational theory on top of a modified drive theory; 
he starts from scratch. He begins with a radical redefinition of what drives 
the human psyche. His redefinition contains two fundamental points. 

First of all, libido is not pleasure-seeking. Self-hood is not actualized 
by finding objects that give pleasure by reducing some type of tension. 
Klein made the first step in this direction by insisting that drives do not exist 
in a vacuum; there is an associated object from the start. With Klein, 
Fairbaim agrees that impulses have objects built into them, but he takes an¬ 
other crucial step away from Freud that Klein did not make. For Fairbairn, 
the goal is not pleasure, but relationality. Libido energy is directed at others 
for relationality alone, whether this relationship brings pleasure or pain. 
This reformulation goes along way in explaining why human nature is so in¬ 
ept at finding pleasure, if that is what we are truly seeking. 

The clinical material on which this proposition is based may 
be summarized in the protesting cry of a patient to this effect — 

'You're always talking about my wanting this and that desire 
satisfied; but what I really want is a father.' 13 

The second related point he makes is that impulse is inseparable from 
structure. This is an attack on the concept of the Id as a boiling cauldron of 
energy, waiting to be structured or directed by the ego. Fairbaim makes the 
point that this concept has its roots in Newtonian physics, where matter sim¬ 
ply waits around for energy to move it, in order for something to happen. 
Writing in the 1940s, he points out that mass and energy have now been 


13 W. R. D. Fairbaim, An Object-relations Theory of the Personality 
(New York: Basic Books, 1954), 137. 
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demonstrated to be one and the same. Structure has its own energy. An ego 
drives itself, and what it seeks is relationship. Pleasure is a byproduct or 
"signpost" 14 on the way to relationship, and consequently, pure pleasure - 
seeking or hedonistic behavior does not represent an unrestrained Id, rather it 
is a deterioration of natural object seeking libidinal functioning. In other 
words, when the primary goal of relationality is frustrated, the secondary re¬ 
sult becomes primary, and pleasure is sought as a substitute for relationship. 
Intrapsvchic Structure 

Within object relations there is considerable disagreement about basic 
psychic structures. The Freudian school maintains the original theory of the 
id, ego, and superego, often with the more relational concept of a true and 
false self superimposed. Not only is this a confusing way of conceptualizing 
the human soul, but the tacit recognition most modem orthodox theorists 
give the id, ego, and superego before they move on to a more comprehensive 
theory of self, calls into question the validity of this model for any theory. 
Certainly for the purposes of this project, which is seeking to define selfhood 
in the context of positive transforming relationship, the theory of a pleasure¬ 
seeking, impulse-driven id, in opposition to a rejecting impinging superego, 
moderated by a neutral ego, sets up a pessimistic dynamic that degrades both 
the self (always seeking its own) and the external other (viewed in opposi¬ 
tion to the seifs quest for fulfillment). But the basic relationship of self and 
other, played out in the deepest levels of human experiencing, is a valuable 
concept that can be salvaged from drive theory. 


14 Fairbaim, 33. 
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Since there is no agreed upon basic structure of the human psyche 
among the relational theorists, a brief exploration of Fairbaim's model will 
be undertaken, in order to highlight the dramatically different implications 
presented by a relational metapsychology. Fairbaim pioneers a concept that 
is now almost universally taken for granted in object relations. Although 
relational model object relations theory is far from homogenous in its de¬ 
scriptions of intrapsychic structure, there is at least one general theme. The 
principle that self-object relationships form the basic building blocks of hu¬ 
man selfhood. There can be no development of self-awareness outside of 
relationship, and therefore no structures of the self develop without connec¬ 
tions to internalized objects. For Fairbaim, "ego and object are insepara¬ 
ble." 15 Fairbaim has taken this basic coupling and reformulated an in¬ 
trapsychic structure, superficially similar to Freud's, but essentially quite dif¬ 
ferent. 

Fairbaim starts with a concept of the ego that is quite unique. In con¬ 
trast to a Freudian ego that exists to regulate drive energy siphoned off the 
id, Fairbaim's "ego is the primary psychic self in its original wholeness, a 
whole which differentiates into organized structural patterns under the im¬ 
pact of experience of object relationships after birth." 16 When compared to 
contemporary writers within the Freudian tradition, Fairbaim's use of ego is 


15 Greenberg and Mitchell, 164. 

16 Harry Guntrip, Personality Structure and Human Interaction (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1961), 137. 
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much closer to their use of the term "self." 17 In this section the terms ego 
and self will be used interchangeably. But this self, or ego, does not have a 
separate underlying system of structures. It is the primary unit of the human 
psyche, made up of ego and internalized object. Fairbaim's model, while 
certainly the most systematically defined of the intentionally relational 
models, has an unfortunate ambiguity here. To be internally consistent there 
can be no ego that exists outside of a relationship, yet when he speaks of the 
primitive ego, he talks as if it is originally unitary and whole. This is in 
marked contrast to most other psychoanalytic theories which view the primi¬ 
tive self as undifferentiated. Consequently Guntrip reinterprets Fairbaim's 
cryptic comments about the original ego as referring more to "ego poten¬ 
tial." 18 This interpretation makes the most sense in light of Fairbaim's clear 
insistence on the unity of self and object representations. 

Whatever Fairbaim believes is the original state of the self, it soon 
fragments into three structures under the influence of the first primary ob¬ 
ject, the mother. Fairbaim sees every maternal relationship as having two 
basic qualities. There is a gratifying maternal relationship, and an ungratify¬ 
ing maternal relationship. This concept is somewhat similar to KJien's con¬ 
cept of the "good" and "bad" internal mother, 19 and Mahler's concept of early 


17 See Heinz Kohut, The Restoration of the Self (Madison: 
International Universities Press, 1977), 93-100. 

18 Harry Guntrip, Psychoanalytic Theory, Therapy, and the Self 
(New York: Basic Books, 1971), 93. 

19 See Robert Caper, Immaterial Facts (Northvale, N. J.: Jason 
Aronson, 1988), 174-76. 
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good/bad experience splitting. 20 The infant experiences both the gratifying 
experience of closeness, as well as the disruptive experience of denial, inter¬ 
ruption, and disturbance. Additionally the infant can experience the ungrati¬ 
fying mother not just as rejecting, but also rejecting after some type of en¬ 
ticement or seduction has taken place. Thus the infant has three different 
mothers that are internalized, each attaching to a piece of the ego and form¬ 
ing three self units: the gratifying mother self-object, the rejecting mother 
self-object, and the enticing mother self-object or the central, anti-libidinal, 
and libidinal egos, respectively. The central self is bound up with the 
"ideal object" and forms the basis for what Winnicott and Masterson call the 
"true self." This is the centered creative self that has available the comfort¬ 
ing and supportive resources of the ideal mother with which to face life. 
The libidinal self is bound up with the mother that offered, and then took 
away, the one that promised, but disappeared, enticed, but ultimately failed 
to provide a responsive relationship. The anti-libidinal self is bound up with 
the rejecting internal mother and is hostile towards the possibility of any 
contact. This self can become an internal saboteur, anti-relational, and self 
defeating. 

Fairbaim's detailed analysis of how these different egos interact to 
form various psychopathologies is beyond the scope of this project. What is 
essential here is the potential for conceptualizing the basic structures of the 
human psyche on a purely relational basis: exhibiting potentials. 


20 See Margaret Mahler, The Psychological Birth of the Human Infant 
(New York: Basic Books, 1975), 43. 
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characteristics, motivations, and trajectories, internalized from a relationship 
to another being, but reborn, as the external is combined with the internal to 
form a unique and different self. 

The Development of the True Self 

For the purposes of this project the concepts of the true self and the 
false self, hinted at by Fairbaim, but outlined in detail by Winnicott and later 
adopted by Masterson, represent the primary psychic units by which we will 
attempt to understand human relatedness. Winnicott and Masterson both use 
a concept of the self that is simpler and therapeutically easier to implement 
than is Fairbaim's. However, both of these writers express a tacit accep¬ 
tance of Freud's ego, id and superego behind or below the self. As one 
looks closely at their work it soon becomes apparent that Fairbaim's presup¬ 
positions and metapsychology fit them much better than Freud's ever could, 
and consequently, in this project, as they are in other analyses, they are 
treated as relational theorists. 21 

Winnicott did not often venture to openly confront Freudian concepts, 
choosing rather to reinterpret or ignore. One criticism he did employ was 
that classical theory takes for granted the "separateness of the self and a 
structuring of the ego." 22 Winnicott proposes that a healthy sense of self is 
far from assured, in fact, starting with manifest psychosis, and finally 


21 See Greenberg and Mitchell, 188-225 for a comprehensive discus¬ 
sion of Winnicott and the divergence between his claim to be in the tradition 
of drive theory and his dramatic re-understanding of Freudian terms. 

22 D. W. Winnicott, The Maturational Processes and the Facilitating 
Environment (New York: International Universities Press, 1965), 41. 
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broadening into a general theory of psychopathology, he proposes that all 
dysfunction is rooted in disruptions to the sense of self. 

Winnicott, in his many years as a pediatrician and a psychoanalyst, 
began to suspect, as did Klein with whom he studied, that a person's sense of 
self is rooted in early infantile experience. He began to look at the condi¬ 
tions necessary for a child to become aware of a self that is separate from 
others. His specific thematic interest is also ours: "the delicate and intricate 
dialectic between contact and differentiation." 23 Most of his work was di¬ 
rected at attempting to understand how one can be a self in relationship. He 
viewed it as a continually difficult and hazardous process by which one finds 
an individuated existence in the context of intimate relationships with pow¬ 
erful others. Winnicott came to grips with the great paradox of existence 
and solves it with a paradox of his own. " This is the place that I have set out 
to examine ," he says, "the separation that is not a separation but a form of 
union." 24 It is clear that Winnicott believes that healthy human development 
entails the child finding a sense of self, not in spite of, but because of rela¬ 
tionships with others. The infant develops in the mother's care, but does not 
lose itself to her. In a healthy "holding environment" an infant can commu¬ 
nicate without being depleted and can differentiate from, but not lose, ma¬ 
ternal resources. In this most intimate and powerful of all human relation¬ 
ships, Winnicott sees the possibility of true human freedom and selfhood. 


23 Greenberg and Mitchell, 190. 

24 D. W. Winnicott, Playing and Reality (Middlesex, England: 
Penguin, 1971), 115 (original emphasis). 
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Unlike Fairbaim, Winnicott is quite clear that the infant begins life in 
a state of unintegration. It is the maternal relationship that gives the embry¬ 
onic self the opportunity to have all the bits and pieces of experience gath¬ 
ered together in the image of this relationship, ultimately internalized, to 
form the basis for what he calls the "True Self." The particular quality of 
this first formative relationship is spelled out in detail by Winnicott. For a 
healthy ego or true self to form, not only must physiological needs be met, 
but they must be met in a reliable way. This reliability can not have a mech¬ 
anistic quality to it, it must involve the caretaker empathicly and emotion¬ 
ally. While the infant is protected from physiological insult by mother's 
sensitivity to touch, temperature, noise, light, and gravity; it must also be 
protected from the "knowledge of the existence of anything other than the 
self." 25 In this "primary maternal preoccupation" the mother functions as a 
mirror, providing the emerging self with a precise reflection of his own ex¬ 
perience and gestures; "When I look I am seen, so I exist." 26 The more re¬ 
flective this mirror is of the infant's inner experience, the greater the illusion 
of power, control, and participation in external reality. 

Winnicott was also quite clear that there is also a passive side to his 
idea of "good enough" mothering. 27 Not only must the environment respond 


^Winnicott, Maturational Processes , 49. 

26 Winnicott, Playing and Reality , 134. 

27 Winnicott gathered all his concepts of parenting into the concept of 
mothering that was "good enough," a rather bland term for a comprehensive 
set of values. See Winnicott, Maturational Processes, 48-55. 
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actively in response to infantile impulses, it must also fail to demand when 
there is no infantile activity. For a self to develop the capacity to be alone, it 
has to have early experience of being "held" (emotionally, not necessarily 
physically), when it is experiencing needlessness. This formless state of 
"going on being" must be respected by the parent, providing "a nondemand¬ 
ing presence." 28 This is the time that the infant is at rest, in a primitive in¬ 
trospective state, absorbing the experience of being valued in its formless¬ 
ness. The infant self now experiences lack of demand from the same envi¬ 
ronment that stands ready to reflect its every impulse. 

Psychopathology and the Development of the False Self 

For Winnicott, pathology is when the personality is built on the basis 
of reactions to environmental impingement. Instead of the development of a 
creative, individualized, open, and communicative true self, impingement 
brings forth a false self. Disrespect of the infantile self drives a wedge be¬ 
tween the evolution of the psyche and its somatic underpinnings, creating a 
false self that is forced to accept prematurely its finitude, molding itself to 
whatever is provided in the environment. 

Impingement is when there is either of two parental failures: inability 
to actualize or mirror infantile impulses, or interference with the infant's 
formlessness by making demands when it is in quiescent states. 

Winnicott characterizes the resulting fragmentation as a split 
between a "true self," which becomes detached and atrophied, 
and a "false self on a compliant basis." The "true self," the 
source of spontaneous needs, images, and gestures, goes into 


28 Winnicott, Maturational Processes, 54. 
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hiding, avoiding at all costs the possibility of expression with¬ 
out being seen or responded to, the equivalence of complete 
psychic annihilation. The "false self' provides an illusion of 
personal existence whose content is fashioned out of maternal 
expectations and claims. The child becomes the mother's im¬ 
age of him. 29 

To the degree that there is a fragmentation of ego, and a separation of cogni¬ 
tive processes from affective or somatic grounding, to this degree there is 
pathology. In an extreme case, you will have psychotic thought processes, 
in a less extreme case there could be a narcissistic or borderline personality 
disorder, but in every case, to some degree, a defensive false self is con¬ 
structed, this is not after all, a perfect world. 

One other aspect of Winnicott's developmental theory of the self is 
important to note here. The need for the infant to experience complete om¬ 
nipotence is short lived. After infantile omnipotence is firmly established it 
becomes a parental task to, little by little, allow the developing child to expe¬ 
rience realistic limits. Combined with an innate desire to relate to reality in¬ 
dependently and the parents increasing inability to totally protect the child 
from any impingement, this process can be quite natural and untraumatic. 
Winnicott calls this the mother's "graduated failure of adaptation." 30 It is this 
gradual introduction of the child to the reality of human finitude that enables 
the child to develop a healthy sense of separation, differentiation, and real¬ 
ization. The failure to do this gradually is experienced as impingement by 


29 Greenberg and Mitchell, 194. 

30 D. W. Winnicott, Through Paediatrics to Psycho-analysis 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1958), 246. 
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the emerging self, and is responded to by defensive splitting; the failure to 
do this at all, or more properly, the attempt to hide the reality of finitude 
from the child, results in a severe trauma to infant self as it arrives at child¬ 
hood with the erroneous belief that it is still omnipotent. 

As this process is taking place, in which the emerging self is discover¬ 
ing finitude, it experiences pain, loss, and anger which Winnicott conceptu¬ 
alized as "object relating" and "object usage." 31 Object relating takes place 
under the illusion that the object is still under the infant's omnipotent control. 
As this illusion is broken, and the object is perceived as external and sepa¬ 
rate, there are efforts by the infant to "destroy" this object. In a sense, the 
object has stepped outside the control of the child, becoming the object of 
anger and aggression. But in this process, the "realness" of the object is en¬ 
hanced. As the child attempts to "use" or "destroy" the object, its continued 
existence reinforces external reality. In this process the durability of the 
parent is crucial. If the parent is able to contain the child in a nonretaliatory 
holding environment while, in essence, the child is attempting to destroy the 
parent, the emergent self is able to establish a belief in resilient and stable 
others, outside his omnipotent control. The realness of others is paradoxi¬ 
cally proof of the realness of self, or said in an object relations way, the real¬ 
ness and durability of others is internalized and becomes the image for a real 
and durable self. This real and durable self is the primary concern of 
Masterson's synthesis. 


31 See Greenberg and Mitchell, 1%. 
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Masterson's Object Relations Synthesis 
Because of the emphasis on treatment modalities, and because of the 
integrative approach James Masterson and his colleges take, this project will 
draw heavily on Masterson's therapeutic interventions; particularly the ones 
relating to the treatment of narcissistic and borderline personality disorders. 
Consequently it is necessary to outline in brief the Masterson approach to 
understanding personality development, structure, and psychopathology. 
As the next sections demonstrate, Masterson provides a useful developmen¬ 
tal synthesis of object relations theory. 

Masterson's Metapsvchology 

Masterson and his colleges at the Masterson Institute have chosen an 
eclectic approach to integrating various branches of object relations theory in 
order to develop a consistent model from which to study treatment of per¬ 
sonality disorders. What makes this synthesis useful to this project is its in¬ 
terest in lower level, less pathological disorders, an emphasis on treatment, 
and a final stance that could be called relational. However, like Winnicott, 
from whom they have adapted the concept of the false self, there is a con¬ 
scious effort to acknowledge their roots in Freud. Like Winnicott, these 
roots are left far behind as the concept of self-differentiation becomes "ma¬ 
ture separation and attachment." 32 The major sources for the Masterson ap¬ 
proach seem to be Mahler, for her work with separation-individuation issues, 
Winnicott for his true and false self, Kemberg for his version of defensive 


32 Ralph Klein, "Introduction to the Disorders of the Self," in 
Psychotherapy of the Disorders of the Self, eds. James F. Masterson and 
Ralph Klein (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1989), 35. 
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splitting, and Fairbaim for his understanding of good and bad object rela¬ 
tionships. 

A Developmental Synthesis 

In order to surface specific developmental personality types that can 
be related both to Fowler's stages and to intervention techniques, it is neces¬ 
sary to explore a composite model of real and false self development. 33 
Ever since Freud set the standard in the infancy of "talk therapy," most of 
what we knew about psychological development came from the early mem¬ 
ories of older patients. In the middle of this century Winnicott and espe¬ 
cially Mahler began to develop theories of individuation based on observa¬ 
tions of real infants. By necessity the mothers were also studied and it was 
soon realized that there is no such thing as a baby, as Winnicott points out, 
only a nursing couple. 34 It is within this dynamic intimate relationship that 
the self is first experienced and develops a quality of being that will impact 
personality for the remainder of life. 

As the early days of infancy have been more closely studied, it has 
been discovered "that the baby's perceptual capacities emerge very early: at 
four weeks the baby develops a special response for the mother and fa¬ 
ther." 35 Masterson is careful to note that even though many fathers are now 


33 This model which originates with Margaret Mahler will be 
presented as outlined in James F. Masterson, The Search for the Real Self 
(New York: Free Press, 1988), 26-37. 

34 Greenberg and Mitchell, 197. 

35 Masterson, Search for the Real Self , 27-28. 
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intimately involved with child care in these early stages, there is a different 
quality of relationship that develops between father and child that later 
proves useful for testing an emerging self-image. 

During the first few weeks the baby has no sense that it is separate 
from the mother. The infant lives in a world fused together in a nebulous 
bond of warmth and touch. The mother's face and hands come and go just as 
the baby's own hands pass in and out of view, and there is no perception of 
separateness. But as cognitive abilities develop and the baby senses his own 
skin through touch, a vague realization of boundaries begins to develop 
around two or three months after birth. It is at this point that the baby begins 
to put a face to his desire. Drive oriented theorists talk about how the libidi- 
nal drive of pleasure seeking now finds an object in the mother, while the re¬ 
lational theorist would insist that the baby now finds pleasure in the mother's 
face because its desire for relationship is being recognized and fulfilled. It 
seems a gross distortion of the essential quality of this tender bond to envi¬ 
sion it as simply a satisfaction of infantile needs for pleasure. This suggests 
the possibility that some other medium that provided milk, warmth and 
stimulation would do just as well. But as study of the mother-child interac¬ 
tion continues it becomes clear that much more is involved than regulation 
of drive tension. 

The infant needs a relationship in which it can find itself, and this self 
cannot be defined by what it is not, rather it is defined by what it can be part 
of and include. Classical drive theory works toward a definition of self that 
is exclusive, but here in early infancy we see a true self emerging only in 
the context of inclusion. As the child slowly becomes aware of a being 
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known only by its smiling face, there is a realization that this being is vital to 
a sense of personhood. Masterson says it like this. 

She is a mysterious part of him, another half who is different 
from him, an all-powerful partner or pole of his being who or¬ 
ganized things and provides for his needs .... she is the mas¬ 
ter organizer of his life, mediating every perception, action, 
insight, and every bit of knowledge so that he comes to iden¬ 
tify with her and her actions; and she will continue to organize 
for him until he develops his own internal organizer. 36 

The similarity here to Barth's description of how humanity develops an "in- 
temus doctor" as the objective reality of God becomes internalized subjec¬ 
tively is immediately apparent. It is obvious that both authors are attempt¬ 
ing to describe how self-object relationships are internalized into ones sense 
of identity and function there in a directive way. And this internalization is 
seen to function in service of the unique self, not in opposition to individua¬ 
tion. These internalized images give the self new options for creativity, and 
new capacities for interaction that were not native to the primitive self. 

It is during this stage that the smiling face of the mother brings forth 
from the child a spontaneous smiling response directed intentionally to the 
mother. In this interchange is encapsulated the entire experience of being 
valued, held, and delighted in. When this face disappears the beginnings of 
what Masterson calls the abandonment depression is felt. At its worse the 
abandonment depression is staring into the black abyss of non-being, or 
meaninglessness. It is the terrible annihilation that awaits one outside of the 
mothers care and it is the dark player in one's psyche when internalized 


36 Masterson, Search for the Real Self , 28. 
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mothering or a defensive false self, or a realization of God objective justifi¬ 
cation is not functioning intrapsychically. 

As development continues, the baby is able to discover her own body 
by intentionally exploring fingers, toes, arms, and legs. Around 18 months 
the baby can recognize her own image in the mirror and take delight in iden¬ 
tifying it. By now the baby is also able to get around a bit on its own arms 
and legs and the drama of self discovery can be played out in a more physi¬ 
cal and spatial sense. 

Fueled by the mother’s interest and enthusiasm in the discover¬ 
ies of this emerging self, the child simultaneously practices the 
motor skills need to make those discoveries as will as the psy¬ 
chological skills that will later become the capacities for the 
real self—self-activation, self-expression, and creativity. 37 

The toddler finds the freedom to crawl or cruise away in the great adventure 
of independent discovery, only to return to mother to avail itself of the op¬ 
portunity to use her attention as a place to organize what was discovered. 
Things that were felt, tasted or seen are communicated in gestures, noises, 
and looks exchanged with the mother who in return supplies words, emo¬ 
tions, and actions that complement the discoveries. It continues to be vital at 
this stage that the mother both pick up the cues the toddler is sending and re¬ 
flect them in an organized way. 

The child needs emotional ’’supplies" for the emerging self and 
will keep returning to mother to receive them, in the form of 
her acknowledgment and support for the unique displays of 


37 Masterson, Search for the Real Self, 30. 
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self expression and achievements the child demonstrates 
through curiosity and play. 38 

In this same vein, the game of peekaboo and running away and hiding 
is an experiment of the gravest sort. The young self is experimenting with 
its sense of object constancy, which is required for a sense of self-constancy. 
A sense of excitement is discovered in the growing realization that mom ex¬ 
ists even when a blanket is momentarily over her face. The toddler is inter¬ 
nalizing the image of the mother's smiling face and draws narcissistic sup¬ 
plies from that image for a moment until the external mother is again visible. 
Here the child is experimenting with the dilemma of selfhood, the need for 
relationship and the need for a permanent sense of self. The healthy mother 
allows the toddler to find the joy of self discovery inside the relationship, 
providing a model of relationship that orients the new self throughout life, or 
until the preponderance of evidence from other relationships outweighs this 
experience. 

Becoming increasingly noticeable around the age of two is the tod¬ 
dler's ability to assert herself in ways that begin to infringe on personal 
boundaries. The new self that has developed to this point is not in any way 
self-limiting. There is a quality of innocent narcissism that, around this age, 
begins to feel the reality of finitude. Two toddlers want the same toy, or a 
cup of hot tea looks like it would be fun to play with. Suddenly this all 
powerful mom becomes uncontrollable and will not cooperate with the 
child's efforts at discovery. Mother's perceived inability to participate in all 


38 Masterson, Search for the Real Seif , 31. 
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these new discoveries drives home the point that mom really is another per¬ 
son. The possibility of a world in which she does not exists becomes a sub¬ 
conscious factor, felt affectively as the abandonment depression. The de¬ 
fense against this, at this point, is to run to mom, but with the achievement of 
a clear sense of self comes the fear of engulfment from the mother. Hence 
the ambivalence seen in the "terrible twos." 

Many object relations theorists have also identified a process of split¬ 
ting that is going on during this stage. In the course of individuation a child 
separates "good" images from "bad” images of objects in her world. This 
process is accompanied by an internal split that separates the "good" self-im¬ 
age from the "bad" self-image. The experiences of warmth, caring and 
safety are consolidated into the image of the "good" mother and experiences 
of pain, discomfort, and impingement become the core of the "bad" mother. 
It is during this time that the child is faced with the task of re-integrating 
these different images of self and others into a unified whole upon which a 
realistic view of the world can be based. 

Again the quality of mothering in this stage is crucial. The mother's 
task continues to be to provide an environment of containment for both the 
ambivalence of the "terrible" two-year-old self and conflicting internal im¬ 
ages of herself and the child's self. Lurking underneath this dynamic mix is 
the abandonment depression that threatens the child's self if the environment 
is not able to provide flexible holding. It is at this time the mother begins to 
provide the gradual failure of adaptation that Winnicott speaks of in order to 
allow the new self to work through its collision with finitude. The parents 
must find means of alerting the child to relationship destructive behavior 
without letting the behavior destroy the relationship. For instance a "time 
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out" can be given in two ways. It can be a cold, frowning, distancing ac¬ 
companied by emotional withdrawal by the parent, or it can be a sharing of 
the pain of the separation with a joyful reunion after the short experiment in 
what it is like to lose one another. Likewise a toy that must be shared can be 
taken away abruptly with an admonition that one must learn to share or it 
can be taken away with a shared sense of mourning at the loss and a sharing 
of the pain of lost omnipotence. Rages can be backed away from and 
shunned, or held and responded to with empathy. The first way strengthens 
the abandonment depression and thereby the need for a defensive false self. 
The second way allows the child space to integrate good and bad feelings, 
good and bad images, and good and bad behavior in the context of mother's 
gracious presence. 

The role of the father is also crucial during this phase. As the child 
has become aware of the father, there has always been a quality of distinct¬ 
ness about the relationship. The image of the father seems to come from 
outer space and represents a world that is outside the orbit of mother and 
child. With the father the child can now begin to explore a relationship that 
does not have as much inherent potential to be engulfing, nor as much poten¬ 
tial to protect one from abandonment fears. This relationship can become 
the prototype for safe relationships of the more everyday type. This rela¬ 
tionship becomes the basis for creative interaction with others in a larger 
circle and can have "a special quality of exuberance." 39 


39 Masterson, Search for the Real Self , 33. 
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As one is forced by environmental impingement to make meaning for 
one's self in the form of a false self to defend against the abandonment de¬ 
pression, there are two qualities that this false self can take on. Masterson 
sees the possibility of either a deflated or inflated false self. As a result of 
the developmental arrest of the real self, the false self continues using the 
primitive defenses of splitting, denial, clinging, avoidance, distancing, and 
projection. 

The lower functioning deflated false self learns to deal with threatened 
loss of self by repressing any activities that would facilitate the continued 
activity of the real self. If significant others meet self-activation and self ex¬ 
pression with withdrawal or disapproval, these activities are stopped and re¬ 
placed by a fantasy that there is still a infantile fusion between mother and 
child. One's own need is projected onto the mother or in later life the signif¬ 
icant other, and stormy, clinging relationships are the result. Because the 
real self is not allowed to integrate the "good" and the "bad" objects, split¬ 
ting remains a major way of dealing with the world. A friend must be all 
good or they are considered all bad. This deflated false self in its extreme 
form becomes a borderline personality disorder, but these traits and tenden¬ 
cies exist at many levels of functioning. 

The somewhat higher functioning inflated false self learns to deal with 
the abandonment depression in a grandiose way. Denial of negative aspects 
of self results in a strong need for control and perfection. The inflated false 
self identifies with an omnipotent other and internalizes that object, linking it 
to the split off "good" self. Denial of reality and of "bad" parts of the self 
can be maintained for many years if there is continuous narcissistic supplies 
provided. The inflated false self works hard to structure a life that provides 
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reinforcement of the grandiose vision it needs. In its extreme form the in¬ 
flated false self is the narcissistic personality disorder. 

The dynamics of interconnectedness and individuation as well as the 
need for defense against the abandonment depression continue to function 
throughout life. The "internalized mother" and the "intemus doctor" regu¬ 
late day to day decisions, moods, and interactions with others. But the con¬ 
nection to the external real other is never severed. Object relations therapy 
would suggest that the functions of internal mother can be reconnected to 
another significant other in the person of a therapist, friend, spouse, or pastor 
and be redefined. Barth suggests in no uncertain terms that the internalized 
image of God is never Godself and must always return for refueling to the 
external Word of God. 

Object Relations and Reconciling Knowing 

It is clear from this study that the metapsychology of Barth's reconcil¬ 
ing knowing and relational object relations understand human freedom and 
relatedness in very similar ways. Barth points out how an external Object, 
wholly outside of our reach, comes to humanity and relates to us in a non¬ 
impinging yet transformative way that bestows on the human self new ca¬ 
pacities for being. Object relations demonstrates how a parent enters the 
world of the infant in a reflective, holding, and affirming way that likewise 
creates the possibility of self-awareness and relatedness. Clearly the Biblical 
metaphor of God as parent is supported by this synthesis. Barth would be 
quick to point out however, that any similarity here is analogous and that 
God's self-revelation is prior to, and distinct from, any subsequent human re¬ 
lationships. He would insist that we understand parent-child relationships in 
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the light of God's revelation of Godself rather than attempting to understand 
human divine relatedness in the light of human models. 

The priority of God's self-disclosure, however, does not negate the 
legitimacy of this synthesis; in a sense, it establishes it. The analogy of God 
as parent is a product of that same disclosure. What is called for is a contin¬ 
ual sensitivity to the priority of God. In the study of God's relationship to 
humanity we can look freely for greater insights into the dynamics of human 
interaction. But in the study of human relatedness we study shadows of ul¬ 
timate relatedness, not the substance itself. None of the object relational 
theorists used here make this distinction and, consequently, it would be easy 
to adopt their apparent presupposition that all relationships have similar dy¬ 
namics and that when we understand parent-child interaction, we have a 
valid model for all relatedness, even human divine interaction. This project 
attempts to avoid making the leap, at least in that direction. 
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CHAPTER 4 

James Fowler's Stages of Faith Development 

Introduction 

In our study of Karl Barth and in the preceding survey of relational 
object relations a clear metapsychology is being developed. Given the two 
poles of human existence, self and world, the question is being raised 
whether or not these two concepts are by nature mutually exclusive and in 
constant tension. Tillich answered yes, they are in tension, and the answer 
to the question of individual or corporate existence is to find a balance. 
Barth and relational object relations are suggesting something quite different. 
What if the apparent tension between self and other is the sole result of fall¬ 
enness, or unbalanced, impinging models of relationship. What if the self 
that fears intimacy is really a false self, constructed out of the need to make 
meaning out of an environment that neglected to convey the true value of 
life. Then the self that must be sacrificed in order find true relatedness to 
God would be this false, defensive self, not persons-centered sense of being. 
It would also follow that a person living from their true relation-seeking self 
would find no impingement at all in relationship to the divine, only new pos¬ 
sibilities, and a greater sense of personhood. 

It is with these exciting possibilities hanging in the air that James 
Fowler is approached. The logic of including Fowler in this study might not 
be readily apparent. Fowler is not an object relations theorist; his roots are 
decidedly cognitive developmental. He does not have a clearly defined 
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relational metapsychology, although he sometimes talks as if he would like 
to have one. Finally, he clearly does not have a transcendent understanding 
of God in the Barthian sense. For him, human possibilities for selfhood are 
innate rather than bestowed by divine relationship. What Fowler brings to 
the discussion is a critical clarification of the issues, both cognitive and emo¬ 
tional, facing a developing faith. 

Consequently, in order to study the critical transitions in faith that 
young adults face, and in order to have a working model of what growth in 
faith might look like, we will turn to the structural developmental model of 
James Fowler. In this chapter we will attempt to surface structures in the 
model that can later be integrated with both a Barthian critique of the theo¬ 
logical assumptions the model makes, and an object relations perspective on 
the affective substructure of the model. Despite the limitations of the 
model, it is included because of the richness it brings to the process of inte¬ 
grating cognitive, moral, and ethical development with Faith epistemology. 

Another valuable aspect of this model is its incorporation of the cog¬ 
nitive developmental theory of Jean Piaget, the ethical developmental theory 
of Lawrence Kohlberg, and the timed "seasonal" development ideas of 
Daniel Levinson. 1 The model also attempts, with less success, to 


1 See especially Barbel Inhelder and Jean Piaget, The Growth of 
Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence , trans. Anne Parsons and 
Stanley Milgram (New York: Basic Books, 1958); Lawrence Kohlberg, 
"Moral Stages and Moralization," in Moral Development and Behavior, ed. 
Thomas Lickona (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1976), 30-34; and 
Daniel Levinson et al.. The Seasons of a Man's Life (New York: Knopf, 
1978). 
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understand the psychodynamic aspects of faith development by appealing to 
Erik Erikson's psychosocial stages of development. The general congruence 
between these theories is somewhat self-evident, and for the purposes of this 
project, we will assume that Fowler's more specific synthesis is useful for 
addressing an intrinsically human developmental process that impacts differ¬ 
ent ways young adults might relate to God. 

Fowler's Formal Dimensions 

Before discussing the specific stages, it would be helpful to look at 
some of the formal dimensions in Fowler's thought. 

The Genesis of Faith 

In order to place Fowler in a meaningful dialogue with Barth, some 
time must be taken to surface Fowler's understanding of Faith epistemology. 
For Fowler, faith is neither religion or belief. Grounding his understanding 
of faith in the theology of Paul Tillich and Richard Niebuhr, he sees faith as 
a universal human concern. From Tillich he takes the idea that faith is con¬ 
cerned with the things that have "centering power" 2 in our lives. What are 
the things to which we are truly devoted? These "god values" are the things 
with which we are ultimately concerned. Our ultimate concerns might not 
be in the area of religion at all, rather our faith could be in nation, family, 
job, or treasured activity. Consequently faith has a profoundly human qual¬ 
ity to it. It is an activity we engage in to create meaning in our lives. From 
Niebuhr he sees faith as a search for an "overarching, integrating and 


2 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 4. 
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grounding trust in a center of value and power sufficiently worthy to give 
our lives unity and meaning»" 3 Faith begins taking form in our earliest rela¬ 
tionships with those who provide care for us in infancy. It continues to 
grow through our experiences of trust and fidelity with those closest to us. 
Long before we are Catholics, Protestants, Jews or Muslims, we are exercis¬ 
ing faith in our relationships to things that concern us ultimately. 

It is evident that, although the content of faith is dramatically affected 
by the object of that faith, the activity of faith itself is universal and human. 

Faith, at once deeper and more personal than religion, is the 
person's or group's way of responding to transcendent value 
and power as perceived and grasped through the forms of the 
cumulative tradition. 4 

Faith is seen as a quality of human living, a mode of knowing that is univer¬ 
sally similar and recognizable in every centering commitment to something 
"other" or transcendent, whether in a religious form or not. Faith is the 
human reaching for the Divine, attempting to make meaning out of a uncer¬ 
tain environment. 

Faith as a Covenant Relationship 

Although faith is seen as a inherent capacity of human selfhood, it is 
perceived to be an individual capacity. Faith is always a relationship. Faith 
is looked at by Fowler as a verb, "an active mode of being and committing, a 
way of moving into and giving shape to our experiences of life." 5 There is 


3 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 5 

4 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 9. 

5 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 16. 
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always another in the relationship of Faith, and the content of that relation¬ 
ship is influenced by that other. 

Fowler follows Niebuhr and Erickson in his affirmation that the rudi¬ 
ments of faith and faithfulness begin with the primary parental relationship. 
Both the structure and the quality of this relationship have orienting effects 
on faith development. Long before we can articulate or form abstract con¬ 
cepts, we are developing internal impressions, images, or feelings about the 
fidelity of the world outside. The quality of this relationship is internalized 
as part of the grounding world view which we use to interpret experience. 
Structurally, Fowler notes the triadic pattern of this, and all subsequent sig¬ 
nificant relationships. Not only is there another involved in the relationship, 
but there is also a point of shared reference. He calls this point the family's 
"shared center(s) of value and power" and he diagrams it like this. 6 


SCVP 



Figure 1 

Triadic Nature of Relationships 

The bottom of the triad represents the previously outlined formative relation¬ 
ship of Self (S) with Other (O). In this relationship are the dynamics of 


6 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 17. 
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trust, mirroring, mutuality, and dependability that make identity develop¬ 
ment possible. But above the base line is an overarching set of variables that 
impact both the knower and the known. As a parent interacts with an infant, 
they bring to the relationship an understanding of truth, value, logic, and ul¬ 
timate concern that becomes a tacit shared center of value and power 
(SCVP). 

This triadic relationship forms the basis for all subsequent lasting hu¬ 
man relationships. Although this shared center may not be recognized by ei¬ 
ther participant, nor does it stay the same over time, or even remain the same 
with each "other" we relate to, it is always there as an environment of 
meaning that the each relationship exists in. However as a self matures it 
begins to form an identity that attempts to integrate the various "centers" of 
the various relationships. This integration forms an ultimate center of power 
which becomes the master center for every relationship. 

Fowler suggests three major types of faith-identity relations. Again 
drawing on Niebuhr, he proposes the categories of Polytheism, Henotheism, 
and radical monotheism. The first two organizing constructs are seen as 
types of idolatry; that is, committing one's life to centers of value that are fi¬ 
nite, or finding one's ultimate concern in a center of value that is not ulti¬ 
mately significant. In polytheism one commits to many finite centers of 
value and power without finding a centering value or construct. Fowler 
uses Robert J. Lifton's image of the protean man as one way of visualizing 
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this pattern. 7 He describes a person that can assume many different forms 
and find identity in many different groups but finds it impossible to maintain 
any one form permanently, like Proteus in Poseidon's court. A henothiest is 
one who 

invests deeply in a transcending center of value and power, 
finding in it a focal unity of personality and outlook, but this 
center is inappropriate, false, and not something of ultimate 
concern. The henotheistic god is finally an idol. It represents 
the elevation to central, life-defining value and power of a 
limited and finite good. It means the attribution of ultimate 
concern to that which is of less than ultimate worth. 8 

In one form henotheism exalts to central our own self-justifying or self-vin¬ 
dication projects. It is the process by which we place our ultimate concern 
on our own self project. It is a way of denying our own finitude and secur¬ 
ing for ourselves eternal significance. In another form it might be devoting 
oneself totally to a cause or institution that itself is finite. Careerism, 
workaholism, doctrinal religious devotion, and the pursuit of money, plea¬ 
sure or sex might also be forms of henotheism. Although these gods might 
seem to transcend us, they are ultimately not Transcendent. 

Radical monotheism is a term borrowed from Niebuhr and applied by 
Fowler to form the basis for his understanding of a faith that is universaliz¬ 
ing. This is a type of faith relation in which "a person or group focuses its 
supreme trust and loyalty in a transcendent center of value and power, that is 


7 Fowler, Stages of Faith . 19. Fowler draws from Lifton, History 
and Human Survival (New York: Random House, Vintage Books, 1971), 
311-31. 

8 Fowler, Stages of Faith. 20. 
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neither a conscious or unconscious extension of personal or group ego nor a 
finite cause or institution." 9 This type of faith implies loyalty to the "prin¬ 
ciple of being" and the "source and center of all value and power." Fowler 
tries hard not to identify this source or principle with the Judao-Christian 
tradition of a monotheistic God, in spite of his terminology, but is not en¬ 
tirely clear on how he wishes this term to be understood. Ultimately radical 
monotheism is a call for humanity to release its devotion to finite represen¬ 
tations of the transcendent and to identify with the universal community. In 
a sense, Fowler identifies the center of all value and power as a universal 
transcendent nexus of being that is not defined by human forms of religion, 
philosophy, or culture, but represented in some way by all of these things. 
This ultimate environment is the transcendent reality that all human mean¬ 
ing-making activities seek to illuminate but, at best, can only approximate. 
Faith as Imagination 

Fowler uses the term imagination to describe the aspect of faith that 
has to do with the way we construct holistic images of the ultimate environ¬ 
ment, and the way these images orient our lives. He uses the illustration of 
iron filings, dancing into the symmetrical pattern of a magnetic force field. 
We live in a dynamic field of forces, pushing or pulling in many directions: 

faith is our way of discerning and committing ourselves to 
centers of value and power that exert ordering force in our 
lives. Faith, as imagination, grasps the ultimate conditions of 
our existence, unifying them into a comprehensive image in 


9 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 23. 
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light of which we shape our responses and initiatives, our ac¬ 
tions. 10 

Faith is an active form of knowing that "images" the diverse events and rela¬ 
tionships in our lives into a holistic units of awareness. In the construct of 
images, Fowler attempts to combine both cognitive and affective elements of 
knowing. Imaginal knowing is deeper than conscience thought. It is the 
comprehensive form of remembering that extends outside of the narrow 
band of conscience thought but provides the raw material for conscience 
memory. Most of what we know is stored as images, rather than narrational 
thought. These images are prior and deeper than concepts and provide the 
magnetic force field of our meaning-making activities. Concepts like belief 
or beliefs try to "bring to expression what faith sees as it images an ultimate 
environment." 11 But how faith "sees" the ultimate environment is not ex¬ 
plicitly explored in Fowler's development theory. 

Revelation and the X Factor 

Fowler realizes that there is a limit to how much you can analyze faith 
development without coming up against the fact that God is not confined by 
any models we build. He speaks of God as the "transcendent other" who is 
involved in initiating the relationship we call faith. But it is clear that God's 
imminence defines his theology. He speaks of God's initiative in terms of 
revelation and grace. Revelation is God's self-disclosure in clarifying the 


10 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 25. 

11 Fowler, Stages of Faith. 27. 
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intent he has for his creation. 12 Grace is the content of this disclosure, and is 
defined as a gift, freely given, primarily at birth. 

We affirm that in God's provision for the beings that issue 
from God's creativity, grace is built into the processes of birth, 
of maternal or parental care, and into the orders our species has 
evolved for the sustenance and maintenance of life. 13 

Fowler is clear that faith is a capacity that all humans are bom with and this 
capacity can be utilized to construct meaning universally. However, he ac¬ 
knowledges an "X" factor in faith that he does not clearly define. 

Faith is response to action and being that precedes and tran¬ 
scends us and our kind; faith is the forming of images of and 
relation to that which exerts qualitatively different initiatives 
in our lives than those that occur in strictly human relations. 

While this "X-factor” in faith is not our primary focus, it con¬ 
tinues to impinge upon our work and to keep us modestly 
aware that we are encompassed in mystery. 14 

This factor is seen as the "extraordinary" act of God that exists, but does not 

define, the day-to-day activity of faith development. He states that he 

specifically wishes to avoid doing theology and centers his concern on "the 

human side of faith." 15 


12 See Fowler, Stages of Faith , 302. 

13 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 302-03. 

14 Fowler, Stages of Faith . 33. 

15 Fowler, Stages of Faith . 32. 
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Beyond Self-Actualization 

Using the categories of destiny and vocation, Fowler presents a useful 
study of what should be considered ultimate in human development. 16 
Fowler points out that under the influence of humanistic or third force psy¬ 
chology which stresses the possibility of human self-actualization as a sort 
of individualizing heroic effort to be one's self in spite of others, there has 
developed a widespread belief that we each have within us the total re¬ 
sources necessary to create a fulfilling and complete ground of being in spite 
of outside interference. The idea is that we must become a self against the 
world and find our own destiny. Fowler points out that the idea of "destiny 
and self-actualization lead toward what may be our most serious modern 
heresy, the individualistic assumption that we are or can be self-grounded 
persons." 17 

Against the idea of destiny, Fowler presents the Christian view of vo¬ 
cation. Vocation contains all the components of destiny. It affirms the in¬ 
dividual, it calls us to excellence and requires extraordinary courage and 
commitment, but it does not have the "against" element that makes self-actu¬ 
alization so individualistic. Vocation calls us to "personhood in relation¬ 
ships." 18 It calls upon the Christian paradoxical strategy of finding oneself 
by losing oneself. Vocation is not based upon competition with others, in 


16 See James W. Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian (San 
Francisco: HarperCollins, 1984), 97-105. 

17 Fowler, Becoming Adult . 101. 

18 Fowler, Becoming Adult , 102. 
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fact it frees us to rejoice in the gifts and graces of others. It frees us from 
jealousy and envy as it frees us from the need to ground or vindicate our 
own worth. Vocation is the personal fulfillment that finds as its ground of 
being the gracious holding environment of God as mediated through human 
relationships. Again Fowler stops short of ultimately grounding his argu¬ 
ment in anything beyond the human universal which is perhaps why he is 
not able to integrate this concept into his developmental model and chooses 
instead to present it independently. It is almost as if Fowler wants to use a 
relational model metapsychology, but not accept the parallel concept of an 
objectively real, transcendent God. 

Stages of Faith 

An in-depth study of what constitutes each stage of faith development 
is beyond the scope of this project. However, an attempt will be made to 
surface the basic structures of the stages, particularly the ones Fowler asso¬ 
ciates with entering young adulthood. A brief look at the earlier develop¬ 
ment will set the stage. 

Undifferentiated Faith 

This stage encompasses birth and infancy. Fowler sees this as a pre- 
stage in which the infant first experiences trust, courage, hope and love, and 
internalizes these images in an undifferentiated way to use against the fear of 
abandonment and separation anxiety that looms on the edges of the infant's 
awareness. Although he does not call this a stage proper, Fowler does rec¬ 
ognize the pivotal nature of this time. 

[T]he quality of mutuality and the strength of trust, autonomy, 

hope and courage (or their opposites) developed in this phase 
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underlie (or threaten to undermine) all that comes later in faith 
development. 19 

During this time the self begins to develop the basic ability to be a self and 
deficiencies in mutuality at this point have the long-term effect of either 
pushing the self toward excessive narcissism or patterns of isolation and 
failed mutuality. 

Stage 1: Intuitive-Projective Faith 

This stage coincides with Piaget's Preoperational or Intuitive stage in 
which the development of language gives one the ability to begin to know in 
symbols. But stable operations of knowing have not yet to come and the 
child's faith is imitative and fluid. Imagination is unrestrained by logic, in 
this stage, and is capable of producing long-lasting images and feelings that 
impact one's knowing in later stages. A sense of "self' begins to develop in 
this stage, but it is not yet able to take the perspective of another and is lim¬ 
ited to an egocentric perspective. 

Because imagination, and the images it produces, is so central to 
knowing in this stage, stories play a large part in determining how a child 
knows the world. This presents both opportunity and challenge. The oppor¬ 
tunity comes in the deep assimilation of rich stories and parables of love, 
faith and courage. The challenge comes with the possibility of incorporating 
crippling and unrestrained images of destruction and terror. Fowler argues 
that by allowing the child to experience the shadow side of life in biblical 
stories or fairy tales, a healthy structure can be given to the emerging 


19 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 121. 
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awareness of death and sex, helping to contain the strong fear and 
uncertainty these concepts bring. 

Stage 2: Mythic-Literal Faith 

With the emergence of concrete operational thinking, the child who up 
to now has freely interchanged fact, feeling, and fantasy in his or her know¬ 
ing, now begins to work diligently at sorting the real from the make-believe. 
Story remains the primary way of giving coherence to experience, but a new 
sense of logic and progression brings a more linear, narrative construction to 
what is known. Meaning, however, "is both carried and 'trapped' in the 
narrative." 20 The person is not yet able to step out of the flow of the story 
and take a reflective perspective. Consequently, symbols are taken quite lit¬ 
erally, rules and moral attitudes have an absolute quality, and there is a ten¬ 
dency to know every experience as either good or bad, black or white, sacred 
or secular. 

There is a growing ability to take the perspective of another in a literal 
sense, leading to a reliance on mutual reciprocity for ethical decisions. 
Things are considered good if each person gets a turn, has their say, or is 
treated fairly. This way of knowing relationships restricts one to a "works 
righteousness" faith. Grace is not really free, it was bought for humanity by 
a deal Christ made with God. This is the first stage in which Fowler sug¬ 
gests a developing faith can be trapped. He also suggests that denomina¬ 
tional theologies also may become trapped in this stage making it extremely 
difficult and traumatic for members of that community to continue 


20 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 149. 
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developing more complete forms of faith. Since this is potentially a stage 
that a person might be negotiating as they enter young adulthood, we will 
revisit this stage as we attempt to integrate it with an object-relations 
perspective of selfhood and Barth's theological perspective of a reconciling 
knowing of God. 

Stage 3: Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

With the arrival of puberty and the development of formal operational 
thinking in which a person begins to be able to step outside their own story 
and take a more inclusive perspective, the possibility of moving to a syn¬ 
thetic-conventional type of faith emerges. Synthetic, because with the de¬ 
velopment of new perspectives come inclusion in wider spheres of intimate 
knowing, extending outside the family for the first time, necessitating a new 
synthesis by the self. This stage of knowing is conventional in the sense that 
this is a "conformist" stage, oriented by the "tyranny of they." 21 The emerg¬ 
ing self begins to look for mirrors in a qualitatively new way. With the de¬ 
velopment of what Fowler calls mutual interpersonal perspective taking, the 
person is now able not only to see themselves through the eyes of others, but 
also realize that the other is able to see themselves through one's own eyes. 
With this comes not only a new sense of "self-consciousness," but also a 
balancing empowerment of being able to shape another's personal myth. 

In this stage, personal relationships begin to take on new depth and 
meaning. With the experience of finding a "chum" and experiencing "puppy 
love," the unpredictable and ultimately unknowable depths of another self is 


21 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 154,172 
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encountered. This awareness translates to one's experience of God which, 
through this new dynamic, has the potential to become much more intimate, 
personalized, and life-defining. Intense emotional conversion experiences 
are possible in which God becomes the "Decisive Other," exerting a power¬ 
ful ordering of the youth's identity and values. 22 

But perspective-taking in this stage remains on an interpersonal level. 
The self retains a principally tacit way of knowing the world. This faith has 
not yet stepped outside its own system of stories, to view it as a system. 
Fowler quotes the philosopher George Santayana as saying " We cannot 
know who first discovered water. But we can be sure that it was not the 
fish." 23 Stage 3 faith does not question its own basic world view, or rules of 
logic, or systems of belief, rather it imagines that, at some level, all the 
world shares these same basic systems and the differences observed can be 
explained with the concepts of sin, ignorance, misunderstanding, or human 
error. Nor is the distinction made between symbols and what is symbolized. 
The symbols themselves are expressive of their deepest meanings rather than 
any reality beyond or above the symbol, and any attempt to separate the 
symbol from the reality beyond is very threatening to this stage of faith. 

It is in this stage that Fowler says religious institutions work best. 
With the emphasis on warm interpersonal intimacy, the certainty of a tacitly 
accepted world view, and the ability to place authority in the symbol, this is 
an assuring environment. But when there is a perceived clash of values 


22 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 154. 

23 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 161. 
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between accepted authorities, or perhaps an interpersonal betrayal, this type 
of faith may experience a crisis that propels it into the next stage or 
resolidifies it in a mechanistic relatedness that sacrifices spontaneity and 
growth. 

Stage 4: Individuative-Reflective Faith 

A genuine move to Stage 4 is marked by the emergence of what 
Fowler calls the "executive ego." 24 This is an interruption, often precipitated 
by a crisis, of reliance on external sources of authority. Removed from the 
"tyranny of they" the self develops the ability to explicitly reflect on its own 
system of stories and to make value judgments from a sense of self rather 
than from an awareness of expectations and desires of others. Along with 
this new inner executive there comes the ability to take a perspective that is 
genuinely aware of social systems and institutions. The possibility of ac¬ 
knowledging alternate world views and ideologies combined with the ability 
to see one's own ideology from the perspective of another, gives rise to a 
new capacity for critical reflection on one's own personal and corporate 
myths. 

Fowler sees this as a time for demythologizing one's faith. Stage 4 
faith begins to see symbols as representations of realties beyond, which are 
both bigger, and different from the symbol. Meaning becomes detachable 
from the symbol and can be translated into concepts, principles and proposi¬ 
tions. The certainty that existed in Stage 3 faith with all power and authority 
residing in the symbol, is no longer present and a sense of loss, grief, and 


24 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 179. 
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even guilt might be experienced. A new tension arises in the self as the 
paradox of living for self or community is encountered. Stage 4 faith must 
now face the tension of an executive self over against the "tyranny of they," 
the call to self-actualization, over against the commitment to community. 

Fowler suggests that this type of faith most often emerges in mid life. 
Often it does not emerge at all or its emergence is severely hampered by in¬ 
volvement in a Stage 2 or Stage 3 faith community. He sees the early to 
mid-20s as the ideal time for this transition, in conjunction with what 
Erickson identifies as the crisis of Intimacy vs. Isolation. 25 Clearly this 
stage has its roots in one's sense of self-actualization and, in Fowler's order 
of things, is the stage least defined in relationship. 

Stage 5: Conjunctive Faith 

This stage has its beginning in the growing awareness of images of a 
childish past, energies from a deeper self, and an increasing sense of paradox 
as one encounters contradicting authentic realities. Stage 5 faith "develops a 
'second naivete' (Ricoeur) in which symbolic power is reunited with concep¬ 
tual meanings." 26 One is now able to recommit to the most powerful sym¬ 
bols and rituals of ones community with a sense of both the absoluteness and 
the relativity and distortion of ultimate environment contained within them. 


25 See especially Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society , 2nd ed. 
(New York: Norton, 1963). 

26 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 197. The reference is to Paul Ricoeur's 
The Symbolism of Evil, trans. Emerson Buchanan (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1967), 351-52. 
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Perhaps the defining characteristic of this faith is its ability to live in 
paradox. The dichotomizing logic of either/or is replaced by a faith that sees 
both sides of an issue at once. Fowler proposes the term "dialogical know¬ 
ing" 27 to convey the sense in which a person with conjunctive faith is free to 
come to know another intimately, prior to the need to define or categorize 
the experience. One is free to let reality speak its own word, regardless of 
the impact it might have on one's self or world view. A new sense of open¬ 
ness to others grows in conjunction with an increasing ability to accept the 
legitimacy of one's own world view. A person with this kind of faith is able 
not only to see the authenticity of the perspective of another, but is willing to 
"spend and be spent" for the cause of securing another's meaning for them¬ 
selves. 

Ultimately, however, this stage remains a divided one as the self hears 
the call to the universal but still feels the need to preserve its own being. "In 
some few cases," Fowler points out, "this division yields to the call of the 
radical actualization that we call Stage 6. 1,28 
Stage 6: Universalizing Faith 

In universalizing faith the drive for self preservation is finally lost in a 
radical actualization of the transcendent. Universalizing faith is inclusive of 
all being, liberating its subject from social, political, economic, and ideolog¬ 
ical shackles. Life is both loved and lived with enthusiasm but held loosely, 
secondary to universalizing truths actualized in that life. Fowler points to 


27 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 185. 

28 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 198. 
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the Mother Teresa's and Gandhi's of this world to make this point. He does 
not want to identify this stage with solely a Christian world view, rather he 
grounds it in a universal commitment to inclusiveness of community, 
commitment to justice, love, and selflessness. The capacity for which he 
finds to be a universal endowment of the human self. However in his dis¬ 
cussion of Stage 6 faith, Fowler recognizes his own grounding in H. Richard 
Niebuhr's descriptions of radical monotheistic Christian faith. 29 

The essentials of this faith are total trust and loyalty to the principle of 
being, which exerts a transforming and redeeming tension on our structures 
of knowing. This faith is seen as the dominant thrust of biblical faith, find¬ 
ing its fullest embodiment in Jesus Christ. Fowler attempts to sustain his 
claim to universality of faith development by pointing out that simply be¬ 
cause he comes to his understanding of universalizing faith through 
Christian tradition, this does not disqualify the elements of ultimate reality 
thus illuminated. Using what he calls the "absoluteness of the particular," 30 
he points out that no matter which "particular" one uses to construct ultimate 
reality, if it includes the elements of universality, inclusivity, justice, love, 
and selfless loyalty to the universal other, it is authentic. What standard he 
uses to judge these qualities "universally authentic," is not clear, but he 
seems to suggest that these things are self evidently valid by virtue of their 
repeated appearance in the finest traditions of every culture. 


29 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 204-07. See also Niebuhr, Radical 
Monotheism and Western Culture (New York: Harper & Row, 1960). 

30 See Fowler, Stages of Faith , 207-09. 
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Fowler in the Light of Robert Kegan 

In many ways James Fowler's work and the work of Robert Kegan 
parallel each other. 31 Both claim to be influenced heavily by the other, and 
as a result, their developmental theories bear a marked resemblance. It 
would be fair to suggest that, what Fowler has done is to look at the same 
material Kegan addressed, from the perspective of faith. Kegan sees each 
stage as an evolutionary truce, while Fowler sees them as stages of a devel¬ 
oping faith in ultimate reality. Kegan discusses the stages using the lan¬ 
guage of moral meaning-making, Fowler is concerned with spiritual mean¬ 
ing-making. Both authors are clearly coming from the perspective that the 
potential to discover either true morality or true spirituality lies within each 
human being. 

The argument that this project is developing maintains that the capac¬ 
ities to develop morally or spiritually are bestowed only in relationship and 
are not self-generated. The metapsychology that is being urged here states 
that what is innate to humanity, is a drive toward connection and relation¬ 
ship. If in that relationship there is perfect mirroring, holding, and acknowl¬ 
edgment, these qualities of being will be internalized and become determi¬ 
native of human morality and spirituality. The metatheology of this project 
argues that God breaks into our world, seeking connection. We do not, in a 


31 See especially Robert Kegan, The Evolving Self (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1982). 
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sense, create God by developing innate potentials to live ever more inclu¬ 
sively or morally; these potentials are created in us by God's self-revelation. 
These potentials are internalized from outside. Consequently when Fowler 
and Kegan are examined from this perspective, their models leave a glaring 
gap. And this gap is precisely at the place where this project is most keenly 
interested, that is, how does one facilitate growth from one stage to the next. 
Kegan is introduced at this point in the project to clarify the dilemma faced 
by a developmental model built on a non-relational metapsychology. 

Kegan adds clarity at this point in the discussion because his model 
makes a structural attempt to deal with the two polarities of human exis¬ 
tence: self and world. Rather than describing the stages of growth as linear, 
he views them as oscillating from pole to pole as the self attempts to find a 
balance. Figure 2, shown on page 84, represents a diagram of Kegan's 
model. 
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A Helix of Evolutionary Truces 32 


Kegan clearly recognized the different metapsychologies underlying 
his stages in a way that Fowler did not. In two of Kegan's stages, the impe¬ 
rial and the institutional, there is an emphasis on self defined against the 
world. This same dynamic operates unrecognized in Fowler's mythic-literal 
stage and his individuative-reflective stage. Both models end up favoring 
the inclusive, relational side of the equation, but both models insist that 


32 Kegan, 109. 
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growth, at some points, means moving away from a relational world view. 
Both Barth and relational object relations would agree that human growth 
brings with it a greater sense of individual freedom and separateness, but 
they would emphatically insist that this capacity is established only in rela¬ 
tionship. 

This somewhat minor theoretical problem becomes major in the con¬ 
text of this project, which is asking the question, "how do we facilitate 
growth?" Fowler and Kegan would lead us to believe that at some points fa¬ 
cilitation might mean encouraging self-generated meaning-making which 
from an object relations point of view would produce a stronger false self 
and greater isolation. From Barth's point of view this would mean an at¬ 
tempt to define faith from the perspective of human experience, which was 
the great failing of liberal Protestantism. It will be the argument of this pro¬ 
ject that facilitation will always mean encouraging greater participation in 
relationship, even for the most dependent, fused personality. 

However, what remains valuable in Fowler's stages is the descriptive 
quality of the stages. The fact that faith can take these various forms is 
demonstrated both from his objective research and intuitively from the expe¬ 
rience of many who identify with these various ways of being in the world. 
It is this descriptive quality that will aid the most in the following synthesis. 
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CHAPTERS 

Exploring the Possibility of a Non-impinging yet Transformative 
Model of Knowing the Transcendent: 

An Interdisciplinary Approach 

Introduction 

On a purely theological basis it would be difficult to integrate the 
ideas of Karl Barth, W. R. D. Fairbaim, D.W. Winnicott, and James Fowler. 
However, their value to this project is not so much their final formulations of 
truth, as it is in the common question they all have struggled with: What is 
the nature of human freedom and how is this developed to its highest poten¬ 
tial? This project is specifically asking the question of what dynamics are 
involved as an adolescent enters adulthood and seeks to find a sense of self¬ 
hood in the context of a transformative relationship with God. In the process 
of discussing human growth and human freedom, each of these writers has 
provided insight into this question, as they have also provided, from their 
unique perspective, an assurance that this can indeed be done, with creativ¬ 
ity, hope, and human fulfillment. 

Karl Barth's Grounding Illumination of the God that is "Other" 

Liberal Protestant theology has attempted to solve the problem of hu¬ 
man freedom by emphasizing the immanence of God. If the spirit of God is 
working synergistically in human capabilities, then self-actualization and di¬ 
vine initiatives are one and the same thing. God is not encountered as an 
alien force, transforming human activity, rather theology becomes simply 
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the elaboration of Christian's self-awareness. The human self is saved at the 
expense of a transcendent, transforming God. In the language of object rela¬ 
tions the focus of theology turns from the Object of faith to an internalized 
self-object representation. But this leaves one vital question unanswered. 
Where did the internalized image come from? Is it truly a universal human 
potential waiting to be actualized through greater and greater self-aware¬ 
ness? To this Barth answers "Nein." 

Out of his disillusionment with the way liberal Protestant theology 
reacted in the crisis of war, and out of a sense that Christian theology must 
confront the world in a prophetic capacity, he championed a theology of a 
God that is "wholly other." In his formulation of how God breaks in from 
outside human understanding, Barth creates a dynamic of relationship that is 
uniquely suited for comparison with a relational interpretation of object rela¬ 
tions theory. 

Karl Barth's mature theology provides the theological grounding for 
this project's understanding of a quality of human divine interaction that both 
acknowledges the "otherness" of God, while at one and the same time, re¬ 
spects human selfhood. Primary to Barth's final synthesis, and central to the 
direction of this project is the recognition that not only does God exist out¬ 
side human dimensions, but any true knowledge of God must come from the 
event of God's self-revelation. Even though this knowing event is always in¬ 
terpreted in human terms, the terms themselves never become, in essence, 
the Word of God. The terms by which we speak of God remain imperfect 
symbols of any reality above and beyond themselves. While there is always 
a striving to make the terms we use a better rendering of the reality beyond, 
that reality always remains beyond and prior to our formulations. 
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To compare this more closely with object relations, Barth is proposing 
the necessity of two separate beings in the process of revelation. God, as the 
significant other, provides structure, content, and movement, allowing hu¬ 
manity the opportunity to pull its "bits and pieces" together. As in the 
Biblical analogy of parent-child relationship, knowing God means exposure 
to transforming and determining influences, just as the process of God's self¬ 
disclosure has a tremendous impact on how humanity constructs meaning in 
the world. 

For Barth, God’s self-disclosure finds its final fulfillment in Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is witnessed to in the Bible. But Barth also envisions an on¬ 
going subjective relationship with the Holy Spirit that is always grounded in 
the prior objective revelation of Jesus Christ. This creates an objective stan¬ 
dard by which one may test one's subjective experience. Object relations 
posits that in any relationship there is both an internalized self-object image 
representing that relationship, and a real external relationship impacted by 
qualities of being from both sides. Barth implies that this is also true of a 
human divine relationship, and that the real external relationship, grounded 
in a knowledge of the Word of God, should be allowed to take priority and 
determine the internalized subjective relationship. Put another way, the 
prior external relationship creates new possibilities of human thought and 
action that can be internalized, but once internalized lose their creative abil¬ 
ity and await the fresh coming of the external Divine influence, grounded in 
the Word of God. 

It is this dynamic of human-divine interaction that creates the possibil¬ 
ity of intimate interaction with God that not only avoids annihilating the hu¬ 
man self, but in fact, creates the possibility for true self-actualization. The 
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self remains an "I" throughout this process. Barth's decisive definition of 
the concept of freedom is his insistence on humanity's role as subject. In all 
his acknowledgment of the transcendence and priority of God and of an in¬ 
timate knowing relationship through the Holy spirit, Barth carefully avoids 
casting humanity as an object of God's intervention. The issue Barth is 
struggling with here is essentially the same issue that arises in developmen¬ 
tal object relations theory as an evolving self enters more and more into the 
world and begins to experience limits. Treating the child as an object that 
must be shaped and molded into a form unnatural to it, is experienced as self 
annihilation by the child. Yet new possibilities of cooperative interaction 
and relationship unfold in a healthy mirroring environment as the infant self 
is determined by experiencing the parental being. The child is molded, de¬ 
termined, and transformed, yet remains acting subject as the self sees itself 
mirrored. In this way the child internalizes the validating parent as a way of 
being in the world. 

Barth himself comes very close to using object relations terminology 
in the previously quoted selection from near the end of his Church 
Dogmatics where he points out that 

knowledge in the Biblical sense is the process in which the 
distant 'object' dissolves as it were, overcoming both its dis¬ 
tance and its objectivity and coming to humanity as acting 
Subject, entering into the one who knows and subjecting that 
one to this transformation. 1 


1 Barth, Dogmatics, 4.3.1:183-84. Barth would be increasingly un¬ 
comfortable as this discussion progresses, for the guiding light of his mature 
theology is put in jeopardy in this synthesis, namely the priority of a tran¬ 
scendent God. For Barth, object relations theory, however relational, has 
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He further expands this line of thought with his differentiation of views and 
concepts. Views are initial perceptions of the real external object or being. 
Concepts are a "counter-image" that we internalize and use to construct 
meaning. Barth, through his effort to understand God's revealed word, has 
clearly come to an understanding of the process by which the human self, in 
relationship with another being, can be determined by coming to know the 
soul of that being. By making and internalizing a representation of that rela¬ 
tionship, and by binding it to one's sense of self, one participates in the capa¬ 
bilities of that being. Consequently Barth can talk of humanity finding 
freedom by participation in the freedom of God. Object relations claims es¬ 
sentially the same thing for a healthy developing child. 2 The infant can only 
be free to be itself as it is contained in a relationship. One cannot be a self 
unless there is another. 

For Barth, self and object always remain separate. The internalized 
concept or "counter-image" of God is an analogy of God, but can never be 
Godself. Possibilities of relationship with God remain God's prerogative 
and although much of God's way of being can be internalized as an "intemus 
doctor," this analogy of God remains an imperfect symbol of the real, ne¬ 
cessitating continuing intersections of the human and divine. Knowing the 


nothing to offer theology, for God always breaks into the world from 
outside, never through human analysis. It is the purpose of this project to 
honor that distinction as it seeks to discover how God's self-revelation to hu¬ 
manity throws light on human relationships. 

2 The object relations theorists referred to in this project would also 
become increasingly uncomfortable with the evolving synthesis as their 
work is viewed as an analogy or shadow form of humanity's relationship to 
the divine. For them, the parent child relationship is prior to everything. 
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thoughts of God is not native, any more than a child knows initially the cen¬ 
ter of the parents being. 

Running through both Barth's understanding of justification and his 
understanding of sanctification is a concept of a holding, accepting, and 
available God that creates a ground of being for humanity, illuminating the 
Biblical comparison of humanity's relationship with God as parent. Barth 
treats God's commitment for humanity in much the same way as object rela¬ 
tions talks about the healthy parent-child relationship. Just as a mother pro¬ 
vides a mirroring, holding face which enables the child to begin to organize 
a sense of self, so does God's justifying and sanctifying activities hold hu¬ 
manity in a "face” that makes divine determinism and true human selfhood 
synonymous. 

Relational Model Object Relations Theory and 
Barth's Reconciling Knowing 

The point of intersection between parental and divine care-giving is 
recognized and articulated by James Loder as he makes a similar comparison 
in his argument that the parent-child relationship provides the internalized 
model for human-divine interaction. 3 Following a developmental theory 
reminiscent of classical object relations, Loder observes that the mirroring, 
responsive parent provides the infant the space in which to develop a sense 
of personhood. This experience of finding freedom to be a person in the 
loving embrace of another being, is modeled after a justified faith 


3 James Loder, The Transforming Moment (San Francisco: Harper 
and Row, 1981), 63. 
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relationship with a loving God. Loder articulates clearly how in response to 
an environment that begins to exhibit uncertainties, the infant begins to 
develop an synthetic ego that attempts to secure for its self the loving face of 
its care giver. This ego is forced by uncertain environment to make life 
meaningful for its self, threatened by a deep anxiety that it is not, in the end, 
really valued by any external ground. 

The moment of faith transformation comes when the ego realizes that 
it, in fact, does have an external ground of being in the justifying work of 
Christ. Self-securing meaning-making gives way at this point to a sense of 
resting in the face of God. This argument, in essence, is the same argument 
made by this project. However Loder's insistence that the ego is formed by 
the necessity to deal with existential anxiety formulates this ego along the 
lines of what Winnicott would call the "false self." Without the clearer 
distinction made between this defensive entity and a true self that thrives in 
relationship, practical therapeutic interventions are more difficult to formu¬ 
late. 4 If the one and only ego, in charge of synthesizing inner experience 
with outer reality, is painted as self-securing and moving counter to God, the 
existence of a legitimate self, driven towards relationship is harder to define. 

Consequently, the object relations formulation of the real and false 
selves, informed by Barth's concept of reconciling knowing and a relational 
metapsychology, form the basis for this project's understanding of faith de¬ 
velopment. The integration could be stated like this. In an ideal world, the 


4 It might be argued that Loder's metapsychology is more classical 
then relational, making the existence of a repressed central relational self 
less prominent. 
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healthy self, initially formed by a mirroring reflective parental relationship, 
would be a free, creative, and self-aware center of being, yearning for the 
opportunity of relating to, and being determined by, a mirroring, holding 
God. Rather than feeling any sense of impingement from knowing and be¬ 
ing determined by God, this real self would rejoice in the newly discovered 
possibilities for action and thought invoked by this knowing. And rather 
than being motivated by innate drives for self-satisfaction, instinctual drives 
like appetite and sex would be encapsulated and fulfilled through an all in¬ 
clusive drive for relationship. 

It is vital to note that even in a perfect world, the emerging self would 
still have to deal with the reality of fmitude, as its world grows to touch 
boundaries of personal space. After all, the primitive omnipotent experience 
of being part of, and ruler over everything, necessarily gradually ends. But 
having an existential assurance of validity of being, and experiencing the 
pain and uncertainty of finitude in an environment that acknowledges, shares 
and validates that pain, produces a sense of self that remains creative, self- 
aware, and relational; basing its world view on reality. Finitude becomes 
manageable through a realization that personal limits are ultimately tran¬ 
scended by a relationship with and harmonious determination by, a transcen¬ 
dent God. 

But in a fallen world this preceding discussion makes no sense to a 
person who has experienced early impingement and has learned to relate to 
others on the basis of a defensive false self. When Barth speaks of a deter¬ 
mining, transforming relationship with a hugely powerful comic God, these 
words cut like knives into the heart of a person's existence, as the self feels a 
brush with annihilation. Internal to the false self is a psychic structure based 
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on a model of relationship that "knows" what it means to be determined, to 
be cut off, to be unheard, and to be forced to shape oneself prematurely to 
another's need. For the person whose very structure is modeled on im¬ 
pingement, self-actualization or individualization is the only healthy devel¬ 
opmental choice and represent the highest form of Faith development avail¬ 
able. Only a radical restructuring of the ground of being will allow the true 
relational self to come forward, relating to God creatively. Barth's formula¬ 
tion of a reconciling knowing grounded in our objective justification in 
Christ, and the subjective realization of this in the Holy Spirit's revelation of 
the Word of God, provide the theological articulation of this radical reimag¬ 
ing. 

Fowler in the Light of Relational Model 
Object Relations Theory and Barth 

It is with these sensibilities that we approach James Fowler's devel¬ 
opmental model of faith. Fowler's work is a part of this project because of 
the developmental significance his work has for self-Other (human-divine) 
relations. This project is about facilitating young adult faith development, 
yet to this point the impact of the main argument has not been brought to 
bear on this specific population. Through the lens of Fowler's stages that fo¬ 
cus will now be applied. 

In discussing his work, we are dealing with the essence of Piaget's 
cognitive stages, Kohlberg's levels of ethical development, and even 
Maslow's hierarchy of needs. These theories have a common wisdom to 
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them that becomes even more apparent if we graph them side by side. 5 As 
we see in the following table, there is a basic congruence to these develop¬ 
mental theories, particularly between Kohlberg and Fowler. 6 It is interesting 
to note that the greatest congruency is apparent in the First three or four 
stages of Kohlberg and Fowler. The early stages are also congruent with 
Piaget's cognitive stages. 

Table 

A Comparison of Stage Development Theories 


Fowler 

Kohlberg 

Maslow and Piaget 

Undifferentiated Faith 


Survival (Maslow) 

(Infancy) 

(Preconventionai Level) 

Sensorimotor (Piaget) 

Intuitive-Projective Faith 

Hcteronomous Morality 

Prcopcrational/I ntuiti vc 

(Early Childhood) 


(Piaget) 

Safety and Security 

Mythic-LiteraJ Faith 

Instrumental Exchange 

(Maslow) 

(School Years) 


Concrete Operational 


(Conventional Level) 

(Piaget) 

Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

Mutual Interpersonal Relations 


(Adolescence) 


Formal Operational 
(Piaget) 

Individuative-Rcflective Faith 

Social System and Conscience 

Love and Belonging 

(Young Adulthood) 

(Postconventional Principled Level) 

(Maslow) 

Conjunctive Faith 

Social Contract, Individual Rights 

Self-Actualization 

(Mid-life and Beyond) 


(Maslow) 

Universalizing Faith 

Universal Ethical Principles 



5 Fowler does not relate his work to Maslow's, but the general 
congruence is evident as demonstrated by the table below. See also 
Abraham Maslow, The Farther Reaches of Human Nature (New York: 
Viking, 1971). 

6 Adapted from Fowler, Stages of Faith , 52. 
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In his Stages of Faith at the end of each chapter describing a specific 
stage, Fowler gives a short summary that includes the criteria needed to 
advance to the next stage. To enter stage 1, a child develops language, 
"opening up the use of symbols." 7 To enter stage 2, the "main factor" is the 
emergence of concrete operational thinking. 8 For stage 3 it is the transition 
to formal operational thought, 9 and stage 4 is precipitated by "serious clashes 
or contradictions between valued authority sources." 10 All of these 
transitions are the result of cognitive development and the main motivation 
for transition seems to be some sort of cognitive dissonance created by the 
ability to reason from a more detached perspective. 

But when we get to Stage 5, the person ready for transition begins to 
attend to inner voices, "Elements from a childish past, images and energies 
from a deeper self, a gnawing sense of the sterility and flatness of the mean¬ 
ing one serves." 11 Transition into Stage 6 is precipitated by the apprehension 
of the possibility of "an inclusive community of being" and an imperative to 
unite the division between self and ultimate community. 12 The transition in 
the underlying motivation between the early stages and the last two is 


7 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 121. 

8 Fowler, Stages of Faith . 134. 

9 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 150. 

10 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 173. 

11 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 183. 

12 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 198. 
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striking. From an object relations point of view it is almost like the first 
stages are discussing how one develops cognitive categories for under¬ 
standing the world, and the last stages are discussing the content, self-other 
orientation, and world view in those categories. Therefore, it has been the 
position of this project, that in the later stages there is no natural progression 
from stage to stage, rather the stages describe different ways of being in the 
world depending on your internal model for self-object, self-other, or hu¬ 
man-divine relationship. 13 

The discontinuity of motivational factors in Fowler's model is a dra¬ 
matic demonstration of the importance of clarity in surfacing one's metapsy¬ 
chology and metatheology. At some points in his discussion Fowler speaks 
about the universal possibilities of religious truth inherent in every person, 
and at other times he speaks of a transcendent God that breaks into human 
history to reveal ultimate truth. At some points his metapsychology appears 
classical as he emphasizes individuation and actualizing native human po¬ 
tentials, but at other times he is clearly following relational themes, particu¬ 
larly when he speaks of vocation. It is clear in the development of the 
stages, that individuation and self-actualization form the core of driving 
forces through Stage 4. But underlying Stage 5 and especially Stage 6, is a 
metapsychology that is clearly relational. Securing the self is no longer a 
factor, rather a drive toward integration, community, and relationship mo¬ 
tivates the person. 


13 In Fowler's own study there was no clear progression of age-related 
growth in the latter stages. See Stages of Faith , 318. 
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The liberal theological assumptions underlying Fowler's model are 
surfaced and critiqued definitively from a Barthian position by Frank Rogers 
in his study of the role of the Holy Spirit in faith development. 14 He demon¬ 
strates how Fowler's model, at least in the first four stages, entails a model of 
unredeemed meaning-making activity in which the self seeks to construct an 
understanding of reality in which the self is secured and held. But this ac¬ 
tivity is exposed by Barth to be based on an illusion, the illusion that "God is 
not for humanity, that humanity is not securely held in the accepting arms of 
God." 15 What this means to our project is that while Fowler's stages remain 
valuable for descriptive purposes, we will have to look elsewhere to surface 
the motivational forces behind the stages. 

What this means is that at the crucial transition from adolescence to 
young adulthood there is a discontinuity in Fowler's model that renders it 
unable to talk effectively about facilitating further growth. What remains 
valuable in Fowler's model is the description of faith-related cognitive func¬ 
tioning in childhood development, and in the later "stages" he presents em¬ 
pirically validated ways of being in the world that bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to final outcomes of different internalized models of self-object rep¬ 
resentations. Using the duel motif object relations model—relational and 
reconciling knowing—that we are developing here, we could say that if a 
prominent, defensive false self has formed in response to an environmental 
misrepresentation of the truth of God's objective holding of humanity, then 


14 See Rogers, Karl Barth's Faith Epistemology . 

15 Rogers, 378. 
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no amount of cognitive maturity or self-activation will change one's basic 
world view or "stage" of faith. Only intimate exposure to, or a reconciling 
knowledge of God will facilitate growth. What is called for is a radical re¬ 
imaging experience, facilitated by the Holy Spirit, in which the soul finds 
that the terrible abyss, so long defended against, is not really there. A new 
creative center of selfhood is discovered, analogically related to God's self, 
which directs and determines one's thoughts and actions. 

Working Toward Defining the Issues: Early Adult Transformations 

Up through Stage 3, Fowler gives an adequate model of faith devel¬ 
opment for the propose of this project. His emphasis on a reflective, holding 
environment during infancy and undifferentiated faith provides a comparable 
paradigm to Winnicott's "good enough" mothering or Mahler's "symbiotic" 
mother-infant attachment. His outline of intuitive-projective faith with its 
emphasis on fantasy and imitation leads naturally into the mythic-literal faith 
of a ten year old. Here the continuing use of story with a growing concrete 
and literal interpretation with its ability to easily categorize right and wrong, 
good and bad, gives the child a new sense of control and mastery. With pu¬ 
berty comes the important task of redefining oneself in an much larger 
world, the world outside the family. Formal operational thinking gives the 
ability to take other perspectives setting the stage for stepping out of a tacitly 
accepted value system of synthetic-conventional faith and finding ones own. 

Here is where the focus of this study is directed and here is where 
cognitive development begins to peek, as Fowler's stages lose their primary 
organizing force. It is also here that another more secret history begins to 
gain force, a history that has been in the making since birth, but has been 
confined in its influence to internal feelings, fantasy, dreams, and emotional 
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states. Now as the teenager finds external space to articulate a personal faith 
response, these internal images prove to be powerful organizers of a personal 
world view. The capacity for relationality with a community, or a transcen¬ 
dent God, is a product of internalized self-other models formed and influ¬ 
enced by the context of initial and subsequent quality of relationship. At 
this point Fowler's stages of individuative-reflective faith, conjunctive faith, 
or universalizing faith look more like alternative choices than natural pro¬ 
gression. Fowler's research seems to bare this out. The clear liner quality 
of age related to stage ends dramatically at the 13-20 age group, giving way 
to a more random co-existence of later stages. 16 

Fowler articulates well the dynamics of his final destination which he 
calls universalizing faith, but his insistence that one must first traverse an 
isolating individuative stage betrays, more than anything thing else, his 
classical metapsychology of self-actualization in spite of, or against the 
world. A much more consistent model would be to view Fowler's higher 
stages as points on a continuum between a model of "self defined against the 
world" and "self defined only in relationship." Or, put another way, points 
between self-justifying meaning-making and a reconciling knowing of God. 
In the language of relational object relations this would be the continuum 
between living behind a defensive false self, or living from a true self that 
finds an even greater capacity for self-activation in a relationship with other. 

Consequently, when we approach the critical period of young adult 
transitions we are faced with a more complex situation than Fowler's model 
would lead us to believe. It is not simply a matter of facilitating a transition 


16 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 320. 
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from a synthetic-conventional faith to a individuative-reflective faith. For a 
youth that has internalized more holistic models of relationship this might 
feel like a step backwards. For a youth that has experienced very impinging 
models of relationship the process of finding an individuative faith might 
mean total rejection of any possibility of relating to a transcendent Lord. In 
the following chapter this continuum will be examined in more detail as 
therapeutic interventions are explored. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Therapeutic Implications 

Introduction 

The task of this chapter is to illuminate and then illustrate an inte¬ 
grated therapeutic approach to facilitating continued faith and relationship 
development in a young adult who is experiencing a crisis of faith. It is im¬ 
portant to note that while this section deals with categories developed in the 
context of treating psychopathology, this is not the focus here. Rather, this 
is an attempt to adapt these categories, which are themselves exaggerations 
or caricatures of everyday problems and challenges, to the often non-patho- 
logical situation of a Christian young adult who is experiencing difficulty in 
finding a meaningful faith relationship and is requesting help. It is crucial to 
not pathologize these normal faith dilemmas, nor build a hierarchy of greater 
and lessor types of faith lest the therapeutic holding environment of grace is 
further clouded. At the same time the reality that every environment is im¬ 
perfect to some degree and that emotional survival necessitates meeting 
these inevitable impingements with some defense, heightens the awareness 
that the existence of a defensive false self is part of every psyche. It is when 
this false self becomes the defining center that is presented to every relation¬ 
ship that faith and social development is compromised. 
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Model for Intervention in a Crisis of Faith 

The previous discussions are intended to highlight the possibilities of 
a dramatic re-structuring of internal images by exposure to intimate relation¬ 
ships. From Barth we wish to take the supreme confidence that humanity 
can be held and determined by a knowing relationship with God that creates 
ever new possibilities for human freedom. In the object relations therapists 
we wish to find the confidence that self-defeating ways of relating to the 
world, based in the illusion that the self is not ultimately valued, can be 
changed, opening up new possibilities for interaction with humanity and 
with God. And in Fowler we wish to find the descriptive categories of the 
way faith might function in the structuring of one's world. 

For most of us, the objective reality of God is mediated through other 
human beings, either through the writers of scripture or through relationship. 
The subjective experience of knowing God through the Holy Spirit is like¬ 
wise influenced by internal images of other relationships to powerful others. 
It is a testament to the definitive stance God has taken for human freedom 
that this should be so, for if it was not, self would simply be swallowed up 
by the overpowering presence of God. It is also an invitation to explore 
ways that we can intervene for each other when life in a fallen world has 
damaged our sense of relationship so much that we are forced, for psychic 
survival, to pull away in defense. 

To gain a perspective on possible faith dilemmas facing a maturing 
adolescent, it is helpful to construct a continuum. On one end of the contin¬ 
uum is perfect environment, perfect parenting, or perfect re-parenting by the 
Holy Spirit. On the other end of the continuum is absolute impingement 
from environment, destructive parenting, or a complete disconnection from 
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Divine influence. Both of these states are hypothetical and beyond the scope 
of earthly possibility but they provide orientation. Along this continuum are 
different points that a person might find themselves. Toward the impinging 
end one might find a person with a false self that defends itself from experi¬ 
encing the abandonment depression by over-identification with significant 
other or social group. This person suffers under the "tyranny of they" as 
they attempt find value in rigid conformity. Masterson would call this a de¬ 
flated false self. There is also a desperate need for clear splits between right 
and wrong as the unintegrated "good" and "bad" self-other images predomi¬ 
nate. 

Not quite so close to this end of the continuum one might find a per¬ 
son with a inflated false self, perhaps better able to function in the world but 
with a need to rigidly define the self over and against the world. Self-actual¬ 
ization and self-fulfillment form the center of this persons functioning and 
the abandonment depression can be held successfully at bay by receiving 
continued narcissistic supplies provided by a necessarily adoring environ¬ 
ment. 

Closer to the "holding" end of the continuum one might find a person 
with a persona that has integrated both good and bad images of self and 
others, and has developed the ability to live with paradox and not feel the 
need to split it or artificially synthesize it. The possibility of complete indi¬ 
viduation in intimate relationship is accepted as the true self emerges in a 
creative self-activating way. And perhaps near the extreme end of this side 
you might find one who has become an incarnation of the principles of love 
and justice expressed in an entirely unique way emanating from a creative 
centered self defined in its uniqueness by a reconciling knowing of God. 
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It is possible to draw this continuum and place points on the line to 
correspond with both Fowler's stages and Masterson's understanding of de¬ 
flated, inflated, true selves. But there are two rather serious dangers in doing 
this. First of all it suggest a linear quality that is probably not present. 
Individual response to environmental impingement varies widely and the 
creative quality of even an impaired self defies simple definitions. 
Secondly, and even more deceptive, is the implication that in moving along 
the line in the direction of perfect environment, one is required to pass 
through each stage. This is precisely the criticism being directed at Fowler 
by this discussion. 

But having said this, constructing the continuum is valuable for focus¬ 
ing the discussion of this section. It must also be noted that this model is 
not intended to depict ideal faith development from childhood. Ideal devel¬ 
opment that took place in a nurturing environment providing adequate 
models of relationality would move a person from a childish concrete literal 
faith to a reconciling knowing of God best described by Fowler's universal¬ 
izing faith. The process of individuation would be accomplished in the con¬ 
text of supportive, freedom generating relationships, rendering the need to 
visit Fowler's Stage 4, which consists primary of self-generated meaning¬ 
making activities, unnecessary. Meaning and self-identity would never be 
at stake in an ideal world. Unfortunately however, this world is far from 
ideal and meaning is a huge question for most of us. 

This model is presented specifically to show possible clusters of in¬ 
trapsychic factors for a person in late adolescence who is experiencing a cri¬ 
sis of faith. It is intended for use by a Christian therapist trying to under¬ 
stand the defensive purposes certain types of faith might fulfill in a person 
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with a well developed false self. The model is not intended to work the other 
way. It is not meant to be used to imply that a person who has a literal, con¬ 
crete faith necessarily has a deflated false self. Also, none of the categories 
outlined are meant to imply characterlogical pathology, although persons 
with a borderline or narcissistic personality disorder would most likely 
demonstrate the congruent type of faith. Additionally, position on the con¬ 
tinuum is not decided exclusively by early quality of care. Rather position is 
decided by the mix of internalized images accumulated over the years com¬ 
bined with intentional choices made from whatever level of creativity is 
available in the self. With these cautions in mind, here is how a model that 
attempts to relate quality of environmental holding to types of faith and per¬ 
sonality traits might look. 


Internal images modeled on 
— depriving environment 


Internal images modeled on 
mirroring environment 


Basic uncertainty of ultimate value 


Basic certainty of ultimate value 


Mythic Literal Synthetic Conventional Individuative-Reflective Conjunctive Universalizing 
Faith traits Faith traits Faith traits Faith traits Faith traits 


Deflated false self Inflated false self Real self 

Borderline personality traits Narcissistic personality traits 


Figure 3 

Theoretical Continuum based on Quality of 
Internal Object Representations 


This model assumes that as a adolescent stands on the threshold of 
adulthood, there is the cognitive capacity to move from the black and white 
concrete faith of childhood to a faith that is able to integrate reconciling 
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knowing of God with a secure sense of self. What might be missing is not 
the ability to take wider or more complete perspectives, but the affective cer¬ 
tainty that self can be preserved even in the context of a more intimate rela¬ 
tionship with a transcendent Lord. It is not necessary or advisable to at¬ 
tempt to direct everyone through the stage of Individuative-reflective faith 
on the way to a "better" faith. In fact this movement toward self-justification 
is the crux of Barth's criticism of liberal Protestantism. This distinction is 
crucial to the counseling pastor or Christian therapist who meets a youth 
struggling with a impaired sense of self. The immediate goal is not individ¬ 
uation in the classical sense; it is to provide the person with a mirroring 
environment that allows the discovery of the creative true self; a self defined 
in relationship. 

Another important implication of this model is that there might be 
some commonalties of interventions possible with young adults facing a cri¬ 
sis of faith. It points out the common goal of recreating an external objec¬ 
tive basis for fighting the abandonment depression with a sense of existential 
validity based in Godself rather than self-justification. 

Facilitating the True Self 

The two points of special interest on this continuum are the deflated 
false self and the inflated false self. The major themes of these two con¬ 
structs are often found woven through a young adult's struggle to find a 
sense of self in the context of faith. The ultimate goal of reconstructing 
more representative models of relationship is hopefully apparent by now, as 
is the orienting conviction that ultimately the self is searching for a reconcil¬ 
ing relationship with God. But methods of intervention must also remain 
true to the particular quality of a non-engulfing relationship. It would be 
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quite easy to interpret the thrust of this project as a call to a warm, loving, 
accepting and directive therapeutic relationship that attempts to provide a 
better internal model of relationship. But this simplistic attempt to re-parent 
is doomed to failure for many reasons. Although the Christian therapist 
could be considered a "second chance" person in many ways, the role of par¬ 
ent belongs in other contexts. By the time a young adult has reached the 
threshold of adulthood and faces college, job, and mature relationships, the 
opportunity for graduated failure of perfect parenting is lost, as the young 
adult has long since created ideal and impinging images and incorporated 
them into the false self. Consequently a young adult in crisis comes to the 
therapist seeking reinforcement of a false sense of self which is only 
strengthened by a superficial sentimental acceptance. "Patients with an in¬ 
flated or deflated self express their wish for the therapist to 'take over' and 
reinforce their false defensive selves and enable them to 'feel better.'" 1 The 
problem is that the ways they are accustomed to feeling better are not based 
on genuine self-activation in a holding environment; they are based on ideal¬ 
istic fantasy. 

Young adults who seek help and are suffering from a deflated false 
self often have a primary motivation in the relationship to be taken care of in 
some way by the pastor/therapist. On the other hand, an inflated false self 
comes looking for a way of being adored or admired by the therapist. The 
stated reason for both would be to "feel better," but any activation of the real 
self awakens the abandonment depression. Hence, the desire to feel better is 


1 Masterson, Search for the Real Self, 191. 
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confined to a very narrow and fused interaction with the false self. The in¬ 
flated false self might want to intellectualize about the problem, drawing the 
therapist into a detached discussion about a problem they now hold in com¬ 
mon. Extraordinary caring, concern, and empathy will be the felt need of the 
deflated false self and any attempt by the therapist to meet these needs ade¬ 
quately will draw the therapist into the impossible position of constant care 
of a deflated false self. If the therapist's desire is to feel needed and indis¬ 
pensable then this therapeutic stance will meet that need, but if the therapist 
sees him or herself as the "guardian of the real self," 2 then another way of 
being is called for. 

Masterson insists on what he calls a therapist's "neutrality and objec¬ 
tivity." 3 By this he means emotional calm, realistic and appropriate limits, 
and the ability to reflect without reacting. He does not mean disinterest, de¬ 
tachment, and emotional distance. In order to provide a holding environ¬ 
ment in which the real self can be activated, there must be an attitude of 
open curiosity, deep interest, thoughtful reflection, and accurate mirroring. 
This relationship also expresses holding by "showing an emotionally warm 
interest in the patient's problems, sympathizing with his real life defeats, 
congratulating him on his triumphs, and playing the part of an auxiliary ego 
in his confrontations." 4 


2 Masterson, Search for the Real Self , 192. 

3 Masterson, Search for the Real Self , 193. 

4 Masterson, Search for the Real Self, 194. 
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The real self can come to know itself only in a holding relationship. 
But this holding must not be an attempt to take over the activating and syn¬ 
thetic functions of the true self. Rather this holding takes on the character of 
containment. No matter what acting out goes on, no matter how bad or dis¬ 
gusting the person feels, no matter what rage or disappointment is expressed 
with the therapist or other significant others, the material is heard, treated as 
valuable, and incorporated. This containment demonstrates to the emerging 
real self the possibility that these things can be faced and managed, thereby 
creating new possibilities for the real self. 

After a therapeutic alliance has been formed and both therapist and 
client are focused on activating the real self, an additional type of interven¬ 
tion is possible that more closely approximates healthy relational interaction. 
Masterson calls this intervention "communicative matching." 5 He bases this 
concept both on Erikson's insistence that a continuing dialogue of acknowl¬ 
edgment with environment is necessary throughout life, and Mahler's obser¬ 
vations of the refueling activities of toddlers. Masterson was attempting to 
come up with a therapeutic technique that acknowledged the seifs new 
found ability for self-activation in the context of a relationship. What was 
called for was some way of responding positively to the person's attempts at 
self-activation without becoming merely a cheerleader for the patient's real 
self. He felt it counterproductive to anticipate and direct possible avenues of 
self-assertion, but acknowledgment and a certain delight in this activity 


5 James F. Masterson, The Real Self: A Developmental, Self, and 
Objects Relations Approach (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1985), 56. 
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when it appeared spontaneously could be used to strengthen the real self. 
The ideas and activities that should receive matching responses have these 
characteristics: "1) the patient feels they express his or her own unique real 
self; 2) they involve turning a passive mode into an active self-assertive 
one." 6 At these points in the interchange the therapist should respond in a 
way that matches the quality of what is being felt by the person. This quality 
might be spontaneity, enthusiasm, excitement, or vigor. These interventions 
might take the form of "common sense" statements about a personal experi¬ 
ence with the issues being discussed, or a related short story or even a joke. 
What is communicated by this matching is a shared feeling about the mate¬ 
rial, a very human connection of two beings in-sync with each other. These 
interventions do not replace reflection and interpretation but are meant as a 
means of refueling the self-assertive efforts of the person as the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Intrinsic to this non-impinging yet transformative relationship is a 
statement about faith relationship that should be felt more than heard by the 
client. Many questions of faith and the nature of God might come up early 
in the therapy, and succumbing to the temptation to interpret the Bible to the 
client rather than addressing the client's own issues, will have the same neg¬ 
ative effect as advise-giving and care-taking. The intervention being at¬ 
tempted here is based on the belief that the person must at some point enter 
into a reconciling relationship with the Word of God based on a true sense of 
selfhood. Facilitating that relationship is the task of the Holy Spirit. As a 


6 Masterson, Real Self, 60. 
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Christian therapist, one can hope that with the activation of the true self, new 
possibilities of relating to divinity will surface as the emerging self discovers 
the exciting possibility of finding a true sense of human selfhood in the de¬ 
termining influence of one's growing knowledge of God. 

It is the ultimate purpose of the pastor/therapist, through the uses of 
these interventions, to mediate the objective reality of human reconciliation 
to one who has not experienced this assurance, and feels the depth of exis¬ 
tential abandonment. Participating in the movement of Christ as He de¬ 
scends to experience the pain of human brokenness, the therapist joins the 
client where they are, containing the worst they have to experience, and 
thereby bringing home a new realization of accomplished justification. 
Participating with Christ in his assent to the Godhead as one who is truly 
human, enables the client to discover a freedom that brings new possibilities 
of relatedness and action. This movement of sanctification is experienced as 
the therapist encourages and accepts the gradual activation of the creative 
true self. On the basis of these first two movements of Divine reconciliation, 
the client is now able to join in the move outward as the defensive false self 
is overridden, and a new holistic model of relatedness now connects the per¬ 
son to others. 


Therapeutic Intervention: Two Case Studies 

Perhaps the best way to articulate the interplay of the dynamics sur¬ 
faced in this project is to apply them to specific cases. Following are two 
cases adapted from real life in a way that will not compromise confidential¬ 
ity. Each was chosen in an attempt to graphically illustrate the movements 
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at issue. The first case is from the realm of pastoral counseling and the sec¬ 
ond is from the arena of Christian therapy. 

Jennifer 

Jennifer was an extremely bright 17-year-old college freshman from 
an upper middle class professional family. Her mom was quite moralistic 
and very concerned that the family do the right thing and keep up appear¬ 
ances, especially at church. Her dad was detached, spending many evenings 
at work and came home too tired to interact with friends or family, even on 
weekends. Jennifer was slightly overweight, somewhat indifferent to how 
she dressed, but fiercely competitive in her course work. She had always 
been extremely active in the youth activities of her local church and often 
took leadership roles. She presented herself to the newly arrived youth and 
young adult pastor and asked for help in sorting out some questions she had 
about the Bible. An appointment was made to meet in the church office the 
next week. Jennifer arrived on time with her Bible in hand, bringing with 
her a two-column list of Bible texts divided down the middle by a dark line. 
"On this side," she explained, "are the texts that make God sound loving, and 
on the other side are the ones that don't make sense if God is really loving." 
In the course of the interview, the content of which revolved around the con¬ 
trast between an avenging, arbitrary God and a gracious God, the pastor, 
who had an interest in faith development and pastoral counseling, realized 
that significant issues were at stake for this young person, and suggested that 
they do a series of weekly Bible studies together, to sort this out. Jennifer 
agreed excitedly. 
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Developing the Therapeutic Alliance 

The next couple of sessions would begin by Jennifer presenting for 
discussion, a text that troubled her. She seemed to enjoy talking about the 
implications of each text, intellectualizing the content, and making few con¬ 
nections to personal issues. The pastor participated primarily by asking 
questions and reflecting back her interpretations. By the third session 
Jennifer was evidencing some discomfort. "I don't understand,” she said, 
"you don't seem to care that God has this horrible side to him." "Why does 
it matter so much to you, Jennifer?" he replied. "Because if God is that 
way, I can't take it, I know I will be lost," she said, through eyes beginning 
to mist. "I'm not what people think I am, you know," she said finally. 
During the next session Jennifer confessed that she periodically "gives up" 
on reality, for a time, and goes into her room to eat, read romance novels, or 
just fantasize about super feats she magically becomes capable of achieving, 
and the admiring people she would gather around her. "I know I am sin¬ 
ning," she said, "but after a few days of trying to be good, I just close up in¬ 
side. Everything I do is a front; the real me is lazy and selfish. I spend all 
my energy being better than everyone else and I just can't face the realization 
that it is all a lie. If God knows the real me, I know he must hate me." To 
this the pastor provided only a simple matching response: "One of the sad¬ 
dest, loneliest places we can be is to begin to believe we are abandoned." 
"That's were I am," Jennifer replied after a long heavy silence. 

Framing the Atmosphere for Change 

In the first four sessions of this Bible study, which is rapidly turning 
into a experiential study of a reconciling knowing of God, an important dy¬ 
namic is apparent in the pastor's therapeutic stance. Coming from a 
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metatheology and metapsychology this project has defined as relational, the 
pastor provides an environment rather than answers. Understanding that 
Jennifer is dealing with issues of impingement, he avoids the temptation to 
deal with the content of Jennifer's initial Biblical material and focuses in¬ 
stead on creating an atmosphere where questions and contradictions are wel¬ 
comed with suspended judgment and warm curiosity. This catches Jennifer 
off guard, since she had every intention of keeping her secret life to herself, 
hoping to find meaning and connection in the intellectual simulation pro¬ 
vided by engaging an important leader of her faith community in an osten¬ 
sibly deep discussion of the Word. 

The pastor's understanding that real faith development is not precipi¬ 
tated by self-generated meaning-making activities, like the exchange of 
"proof texts" that Jennifer had in mind, led him to avoid premature closure 
of Jennifer's quest by marshaling the great weight of biblical "grace" texts 
and dropping them on her. Change comes only by exposure of ones real 
center of being to the transformative power of the Holy Spirit. Proof of a 
gracious God must come in relationship in order for it to be internalized and 
taken to the center of one's being. 

There was also an awareness that Jennifer was participating in the 
sessions primarily from her false self. Her way of being in the world de¬ 
manded perfection of herself, others, and of course, the Bible too. That the 
Bible might contradict itself was as intolerable as was her own internal con¬ 
tradictions. Her personality structure resembled a unique kind of narcissism 
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that Masterson calls the closet narcissist. 7 Jennifer presented an outwardly 
compliant persona that was heavily invested in external omnipotent objects. 
Her sense of grandiosity was by association rather than personally owned. 
She found meaning in her identification with respected teachers, pastors, and 
other movers and shakers in her world. The cyclic nature of her complaint 
evidences her inability to maintain constant activation of her defensive false 
self and exhibits the triad of self-activation, leading to depression, then de¬ 
fense—as seen in persons with impaired real selves. 8 By failing to engage 
with her as the competent Biblical guru with whom she looked for fusion, 
the pastor maintained an environment based on a new uncertain ground of 
relationality, creating the possibility of change. 

From a developmental perspective there was the additional realization 
that Jennifer's faith has the characteristics of a synthetic-conventional faith. 
With the development of formal operational thinking, Jennifer has become 
able to step outside her own story and view it from the perspective of others. 
Augmented by her narcissistic need for perfection and her projection of that 
need to others, the "tyranny of they" 9 described by Fowler, defines her 
world. She assumes her devotion to academic achievement, her adoration of 
spiritual leaders, and her expectation of perfection are universally held by 


7 See James F. Masterson, The Emerging Self: A Developmental, 
Self, and Objects Relations Approach to the Treatment of the Closet 
Narcissistic Disorder of the Self (New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1993), 24-25. 

8 Masterson, Emerging Self, 24. 

9 Fowler, Stages of Faith , 154, 172. 
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others. Likewise her personal disgust with her own short-comings would be 
universally shared by anyone who knew the horrible truth, including God. 
By his ability tolerate this brush with what Jennifer perceives as her horrible 
real self, and by not rushing forward to fix, deny, or minimize its reality, the 
pastor again steps outside her expectations and becomes a living analogy for 
Divine grace. 

Jennifer's Paradoxical Faith 

Jennifer was late to the next session. She presented that she did not 
know what to talk about since it was obvious that the pastor did not want to 
deal with the truth in the Bible. "What would I be doing, if I was to do this 
right?" he asked. Jennifer struggled with this for a moment and then re¬ 
sponded, "well, at least you could tell me how to overcome my sinfulness." 
"I didn't know that that was your job," he answered. "Of course it is!" she 
said, and then launched into a long discourse on the necessity of ridding our¬ 
selves of sin by prayer, Bible study, and by asking Christ into our hearts. 
"Sort of a 'do it yourself religion," he observed. "No, Christ comes into your 
heart and makes you want to do what is right, you just have to let him," 
Jennifer explained. "Is that how it works for you?" she was asked. 
"Sometimes," she replied defensively, "I just don't have the faith to keep it 
up." "Maybe we can look for that faith together," the pastor suggested. 
"Maybe," she replied, "but we don't seem to be getting anywhere." Over the 
course of the next few sessions Jennifer continued to express discomfort 
with both herself for her own weakness, with the pastor for his inability to 
pump up her faith, and finally with God for God's refusal to answer her 
prayer for strength. During this time her ability to control her sinful desires 
decreased and her fantasy life became even more extensive and seductive to 
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her. She reported an increasing desire to just give up and quit coming in to 
talk. 

Guarding the True Self 

During this time the pastor continues to provide a holding, mirroring 
environment that contains the fractured pieces of Jennifer's soul but makes 
no effort to force them together. This is a totally alien environment for 
Jennifer who had not experienced this as a child, or in the religion of her 
mother, or in school. The pastor's way of being with her brings the paradox 
of her true and false self into focus. Her true self is being activated by the 
possibility of non-impinging relatedness, but her false defensive self was 
built on the belief that this is impossible and it reacts with anger to the intru¬ 
sion. On one hand she wants a transforming relatedness to the Holy Spirit, 
but her models of relationship warn her that in this relationship, she will be 
annihilated. Surfacing this paradox increases her awareness of her aban¬ 
donment depression, and she cycles deeper into it. The two views of God 
she presented with, one gracious and one annihilating, are the perfect 
metaphor for her internal paradox. 

The pastor is conscious of his opportunity to provide a relationship for 
Jennifer that is analogous to a reconciling knowing of the Holy Spirit. In 
this movement by the Spirit of God, humanity's freedom is established and 
new capacities for action are created. For the same reason that God will not 
possess the human self—dethroning the human ego or power of choice—the 
pastor continues to carefully guard Jennifer's emerging relational self, resist¬ 
ing her efforts to abdicate the functions of her ego to him. At times for 
Jennifer this feels cold and uncaring since authority has always attempted to 
provide these functions for her. But at other times the possibility of a new 
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way of being shines like a glimmer of light in her psyche as she sees the re¬ 
flection of her inner self mirrored back in empathy. It is this ray of light 
that must bring Jennifer back. If she is compelled to continue the difficult 
relationship for other reasons, or worse still, because of the pastor's need to 
be helpful, growth will stagnate. 

During this phase of the process the pastor is also aware that, although 
Jennifer's faith could be described as synthetic-conventional, the next step is 
not necessarily facilitating an awareness of individuative-reflective faith, as 
Fowler would suggest. 10 For Jennifer the call to self-actualization over 
against the call to community would be simply flipping the paradox over and 
experiencing it from the other side. This would be like encouraging a closet 
narcissist (who seeks to invest significant others with omnipotence), to be¬ 
come a classic narcissist (who invests one's self with omnipotence). This 
stark oversimplified contrast is somewhat of a disservice to Fowler, but it 
exposes the fundamental flaw in the faith development paradigm. When 
there is not a clear relational metapsychology underlying an intervention, 
one always runs the risk of facilitating the self-justifying meaning-making 
activities of the false self. 

Jennifer Begins to Resolve Her Crisis of Faith 

Jennifer was able to continue meeting with the pastor weekly as she 
began to work through her discomfort with his respectful neutrality. She 
began to realize that she could talk about her most sinful desires and express 
her strongest self-condemnation in safety. "I am just so lazy and sinful," she 


10 See Fowler, Stages of Faith, 174-83. 
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cried. "How will I ever get to the place where I want to be?" "How are you 
lazy?" the pastor asked. "When I lay in bed and read—when I just want to sit 
and daydream," she answered. "Creative self-expression is not something 
that was expected from you when you were young was it?" "What do you 
mean?" she asked. "I liked to draw and paint pictures." "What if you had an 
opinion on something the differed from what everyone else was saying?" the 
pastor continued. "Nothing much would happen, my dad would not hear it 
anyway and my mom would... well she had a way of letting you know you 
were stupid if you didn't see it her way, but she never really said it." 
Jennifer continued to share her early experiences of self-activation and the 
lack of reaction or stifling that would follow. "But what does this have to do 
with anything, anyway? I want to forget all that and get on with things," she 
concluded. "It's just very painful to not be heard," the pastor observed. On 
occasion Jennifer would return to her early experiences and always the pas¬ 
tor would reflect whatever pain these things brought up for her. 

By the third month Jennifer began to make important interpretations 
of her own. "I know why I had a hard time liking you at first. You just sat 
there and listened. You said so little I was sure you had given up on me and 
figured I was beyond hope. Maybe that was just my own feelings." "There 
are other ways to care for someone besides giving advise and telling them 
what to do," the pastor added. "Maybe God is not so concerned with my be¬ 
ing perfect either," she mused. "Maybe," he countered, "God just considers 
that part of the relationship—you know, the perfecting of Jennifer—as the 
Holy Spirit's job." "Yeah," she agreed, after a thoughtful silence. 
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Facilitating the Acceptance of Grace 

In a reconciling relationship with the Holy Spirit the capacity to re¬ 
ceive forgiveness is one of the freedom-enhancing capabilities created in the 
human self. In the pastor's effort to guard Jennifer's creative relational self, 
new space for living is being created. As Jennifer is allowed to mourn the 
early impingement of her creative self, the impaired true self begins to be¬ 
come more active, and creative solutions to old dilemmas become possible. 
In the weeks that followed, the pastor was able to return to Jennifer's original 
question about the consistency of God's grace and make observations that 
could now strike a responsive chord in Jennifer's seif. Soon after, the ses¬ 
sions ended with a change in Jennifer's schedule. Jennifer was still experi¬ 
encing cyclic depressions with accompanying fantasies, but she reported that 
they do not comfort her like they did before and consequently she was using 
this defense less and less. Instead she was finding it easier to talk to a friend, 
leaving behind her habitual agenda to impress or win over, and just experi¬ 
ence what the relationship had to offer. She would probably still best be de¬ 
scribed as in a synthetic-conventional understanding of faith, but glimmers 
of a more conjunctive faith are peeking through, as she internalizes God's 
ability to face and forgive disorder in her life. 

Brandon 

Brandon was a 17-year-old Senior in a conservative evangelical 
Protestant Christian school who came to a masters level Christian therapist 
for counseling following a suspension from school and a threatened expul¬ 
sion. Brandon had a test score disallowed because of allegations of cheating 
by another student. After being confronted in the principle's office by the 
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teacher and principle he walked out, kicked in his locker, and put his fist 
through the hallway wall, breaking a finger. Brandon had been under con¬ 
siderable stress during the last year, and his attitude had become increasingly 
negative. He somehow continued to pass his courses with no special effort. 

Brandon's father, a harsh and punitive man with a very rigid definition 
of religion, had divorced Brandon's mother the year before and married a co¬ 
worker. Mom had always been quite pliant, surrendering her judgment to 
the father. After the divorce she became quite depressed and unable to 
function outside of a part time job and basic house work. Brandon had a 
younger sister in grade school. 

A Difficult Start 

Brandon come to the first session with his mother. He was dressed 
sloppily and slouched in his chair, looking around the room in a bored man¬ 
ner. His mother was near tears as she explained the situation and her in¬ 
ability to make any impact on Brandon. She said Brandon had refused to 
come if she was going to be involved in the sessions, so this was to be her 
last time. She left the session at that point, leaving Brandon and the therapist 
alone. "Would you like to tell me what happened?" asked the therapist. 
"It's simple really, I don't play the game their way so they want me out," 
Brandon replied. "I never cheated! I pass my courses, I go to chapel, but 
they treat me like s—, I don't really care what happens. I'm gonna just go to 
public school." "Can you tell me the whole story?" suggested the therapist. 
"Why, I told them, and they don't believe me. Why should you?" he replied. 
"I have no reason not to," replied the therapist. 

With reluctance Brandon proceeded to explain that he had not used 
any notes during the test and that the other student who turned him in. 
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although he was not sure who it was, must have been one of those self- 
righteous do-gooders who turn up once in a while at that school. He 
suspected the girl behind him. "What is it to her?" he demanded, "even if I 
did do something." He continued to ruminate on who turned him in and why 
for the remainder of the session. 

The next session Brandon came in and sat in the chair with his arms 
folded. He did not speak for a long while, and after an initial greeting, nei¬ 
ther did the therapist. "What! Are we just going to sit here and stare at each 
other all day?" Brandon exclaimed. "I'm hoping we can do more than that," 
replied the therapist. "Well I'm here and we're paying you, do your thing!" 
he challenged. "No one is paying me to talk at you," the therapist said qui¬ 
etly. Brandon deflated somewhat, sat back and said, "Well that's a wonder; 
that seems to be all I get lately,... all my life really." "It's tough to be disbe¬ 
lieved all the time," commented the therapist. "It sure is," replied Brandon 
as he began to talk with passion about his attempts to tell the truth about the 
cheating and not being believed by anyone. After a few minuets of revisit¬ 
ing the story of his own innocence he said, "I'll bet you don't believe me ei¬ 
ther do you?" "I believe what you are presenting now is important," replied 
the therapist. "Right,... what does that mean? It's just a chicken s— way of 
not answering me. You don't believe me either, just like all the rest." "Why 
does it make a difference if I believe you," asked the therapist. "Well, it 
would be nice to have at least one person on my side," replied Brandon. 
"Ahh," replied the therapist, "then I misunderstood the question. The answer 
is yes, I am on your side." "Then you believe me, right?" pulled Brandon. 
"I would like you to consider a radical new idea for a moment," countered 
the therapist. "What's that?" "Well, I would like you to consider for just a 
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moment the possibility that someone could be on someone else's side with¬ 
out making ill informed judgments on their behavior," offered the therapist, 
"might that not be possible?" "People are always judging me," replied 
Brandon after a moment of silence. "That's exactly why I don't want to join 
them," said the therapist quietly. 

Creating the Possibility for Relationship 

Brandon is presenting a severely deflated false self with prominent 
borderline traits. Very early in the process, he is attempting to split the ther¬ 
apist; placing them either on the all-bad side of the school officials or, the 
all-good side of Brandon's idealized self-representation. If a therapeutic al¬ 
liance is to develop at all, this split must be resisted by the therapist. To join 
Brandon does not mean to join only a part of his fractured world, but to pre¬ 
sent the possibility of integration. The therapist is attempting to demon¬ 
strate, by way of example, that all parts of Brandon can be contained. In 
doing this, the therapist leaves open the door for Brandon to begin to own 
impulses and thoughts that, before now, were always unacceptable. 

This does not mean that no limits are being set; quite the contrary. 
Brandon, at this point, is being forced to comply with treatment and contain 
his behavior by authorities primarily outside the therapy room. Firm limit 
setting is a vital first step in the treatment of acting out borderline adoles¬ 
cents. This having been accomplished, the therapist is now attempting to 
frame a space in which Brandon can find the safety to acknowledge the split- 
off parts of himself. This space is an entirely new place for Brandon and he 
cannot acknowledge it easily. 
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Brandon Attempts to Enlist the Therapist 

At the start of the next session Brandon presented with somewhat 
more sadness and considerably less anger. He looked at the therapist and 
said, "I really don't know what I'm doing here ... I mean, what's the point. 
They're letting me back in school next week and I have promised to be cool 
so everything's kinda working out." "Do you want to quit?" asked the ther¬ 
apist. "Well I told you what happened and there's not really much else to 
say. "I messed up, I got in trouble, and it's over. What's the point of going 
over it again?" "Maybe there is no point in doing that. . . maybe the stuff 
you're feeling comes from somewhere else entirely," offered the therapist. 
"Like where?" asked Brandon. "I don't know," admitted the therapist. 

After a long pause Brandon said "I just hate life. I never do anything 
right, I never have and I never will . . . my dad used to tell me I was the 

stupidest kid he ever knew . .. and he turned out to be an even bigger a- 

than I am. What a laugh." As the therapist continued to remain open, atten¬ 
tive and ready with simple mirroring responses, Brandon began to tell the 
story of his dad; a man who had always talked so much about being right 
with God and obeying the law, and was now "living in sin." As Brandon's 
sense of betrayal, hurt and anger was heard, acknowledged, and contained, 
Brandon began to pour out his story in a torrent of words and emotions. At 
the end of the session time there was no natural break in his presentation and 
the therapist simply interjected a statement that the time was up. "Great," 
Brandon exclaimed sarcastically, "just like that." 

The next session the client presented with a more detached affect and 
again began to question why the sessions should continue. "No one could 
care less what happens to me, as long as I stay in line," said Brandon. 
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"You're feeling abandoned in all this," reflected the therapist. "Well I am, 
you know,... you all pretend that you are so righteous and care so much but 
it's a load of bull. You're in it for yourself, just like everybody else!" 
Brandon exclaimed. "So it's not possible for us both to gain something 
here?" asked the therapist. "What do you mean?" asked Brandon. "If one of 
us gains something, then the other just has to lose?" elaborated the therapist. 
"I don't know," replied Brandon. "I just think you're only here because it's 
your job." "I see," acknowledged the therapist. "It must feel very lonely to 
believe that no one values you for yourself." "For sure," Brandon replied. 

After another long pause Brandon began to talk about loneliness and 
how when he was younger he used to think about meeting Jesus and how 
happy Jesus would be to see him. "I don't feel that way anymore," he con¬ 
cluded. "Religion just doesn't do it for me." "What happened?" asked the 
therapist. "Nothing really, I just can't stay interested. Last year we had a 
week of prayer at the school and at the end they had a call for those who 
wanted to commit their lives to the Lord and I went forward. I got all 
mushy, and I really tried to let God come into my heart... but it didn't stick. 
Then my dad, this great Christian man, up and runs off with some chick at 
work ... it just all sucks." Brandon continued talking freely until the end of 
the session when again the therapist brought it to a close with a comment 
about the time. 

The following session began fifteen minuets late because Brandon 
"had things to do" and opened with Brandon again stating that this was a 
waste of time and money. "What are we doing here anyway?" he demanded. 
"Uncertainty can be very upsetting for you at times," the therapist stated 
quietly. "I'm upset because you're not doing anything, you just sit there like 
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a lump," Brandon countered, "You've had answers rammed down your 
throat so much that you're beginning to miss it," offered the therapist. "I 
don't want answers rammed down my throat, I just want you to do 
something to help me," Brandon stated, "I just want something to happen ... 
I'm sick of coming here." "Something happened just now," said the 
therapist,"... from the bottom of your heart you told me the truth about how 
painful this is for you and how much you wish for change. That kind of 
honesty is the first step in being different and I get the feeling that no one 
has ever wanted to hear about that part of you." "Yeah but every time I start 
talking my heart out, you say it's time to quit and walk out," objected 
Brandon. "That doesn't mean I don't value the time we do have together," 
replied the therapist. 

Developing a Therapeutic Alliance 

Brandon's sense of self is so fragile that he cannot envision a relation¬ 
ship that is neither fused nor openly hostel. In this group of sessions 
Brandon has alternately attempted to either enlist the therapist as an approv¬ 
ing, blindly accepting parent, or to destroy the therapist, casting them in the 
role of the rejecting parent. Working though this splitting is essential if a 
therapeutic alliance can be formed at all. The therapist is attempting to use 
Brandon's desperate need for approval as the opportunity to keep him en¬ 
gaged, while at the same time maintaining the firm boundaries necessary if 
Brandon's true self is to be nurtured. Acting as guardian of the true self, the 
therapist cannot participate exclusively on either side of Brandon's split 
world, forcing Brandon to struggle with the uncertainty of facing relation¬ 
ship in a new way, playing by new rules. 
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Brandon's faith would best be described as a Stage 2, mythic-literal 
faith. His model, and most likely his father's model, for spiritual growth 
envisions a radical take-over of the human self by the Divine in which the 
human will is displaced by the Divine will. One's freedom of action is lim¬ 
ited to the freedom to choose to let God make the choices. Brandon finds 
that he cannot maintain this state for long and falls back into sin. It would 
not cross his mind that the Holy Spirit might also find it untenable to dis¬ 
place the human will, seeking rather to transform and empower it in the im¬ 
age of God. 

The therapist is also welcoming Brandon's confrontations and attacks, 
reframing them when appropriate, as honest and heartfelt. In the genuine 
empathy the therapist feels for Brandon's crushed true self, any activation of 
this self is greeted with openness and respect. In this way the therapist can 
model a more inclusive way of dealing with negative feelings. This new 
way of relating to the negative will inevitably unsettle Brandon, possibly 
opening the opportunity for growth. 

Beginning the Work 

In the next four sessions Brandon began to talk more about what it 
was like growing up in his home. He related many stories demonstrating his 
father's inability to accept anything less than perfect and also his inability to 
celebrate even when something was done perfect. Brandon's mother always 
deferred to her husband's judgment during conflicts but would often come to 
Brandon's room latter and try to explain why father was right, even if it hurt. 

During this month Brandon came into session very angry and related 
that he was in trouble at school again. "They just will not leave me alone," 
he exclaimed, "the teacher was looking for a fight and I gave him one." It 
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appeared that Brandon had been out of his seat during class and had been 
asked to sit down. He had said something under his breath and the teacher 
confronted him and demanded to know what he said. Some harsh words 
were said and Brandon ended up in the principles office again and was 
given, what amounted to, a final warning. After telling the story and venting 
considerable anger, Brandon began to become quite depressed. "Iam really 
sick of my life... I just don't do anything right," he said. 

This cycle of self-activation, depression, and defensive acting out ap¬ 
peared quite often in the course of these sessions. The presence of the "bor¬ 
derline triad" further confirms the clinical impression that Brandon is 
demonstrating borderline personality traits. 11 Brandon's attempts to activate 
his true self have always been met with rejection and, consequently, any 
movement toward separation-individuation is associated with abandonment. 
The therapist's confrontation and containment encourages activation of the 
true self, triggering the abandonment depression which, in turn, is defended 
against by activation of the defensive false self, thus necessitating additional 
confrontation. 

During this time the therapist begins to interpret this cycle to Brandon. 
Initially this takes the form of identifying the presence of the abandonment 
depression and the automatic response of the false self. "It's amazing how 
quick anger comes when you're feeling uncared for," the therapist said. 
"Well, it's either that, or crawl in a hole and die," responded Brandon. 
"There is another option," suggested the therapist, "you could give yourself 
a moment to just sit with the feeling of loss." It was quite difficult for 


11 Klein, " Introduction to the Disorders of the Self, " 39. 
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Brandon to comprehend what it meant to mom a loss, or allow one's self to 
grieve, but the therapist often returned to this intervention. 

Ultimately, Brandon began to sense that there was some hope for the 
containment of even his worst parts. By the end of the second month of 
treatment, he admitted that he really did cheat on the exam. This admission 
was followed by considerable depression as Brandon ruminated on what a 
"low life" he had become. And true to the borderline triad, soon the anger 
and acting out returned. Part of his anger was directed at God this time. 
"When dad left," he said, "my little sister prayed every night that he would 
come back. I can't believe God didn't do something." "Certainly if God was 
like your dad. He would have," said the therapist. "What does that mean," 
wondered Brandon. "Well, your dad was real good at making people he had 
under his control do what is right," observed the therapist. "Ain't that the 
truth," returned Brandon. "But it sure was incredibly hard on those people," 
added the therapist. 

Brandon's rigid model of faith relationship is being gently challenged 
here, with the cautious awareness that his faith development can move no 
faster than the repair of his impaired true self. It is important to note that 
although the restructuring of a borderline personality is a long and difficult 
therapeutic task, even in short term therapy, given appropriate interventions, 
some progress can be made. The therapist's goal at this point is simply to 
bring to Brandon's awareness that some of his basic assumptions about God 
might be based on a flawed model. If Brandon's belief that he already 
knows what God is like can be called into question, the potential for new cu¬ 
riosity generated from the true self might be created. 
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Termination and Therapeutic Omnipotence 

Toward the end of the third month, as graduation was approaching, 
the sessions were terminated. The time of termination was primarily 
dictated by financial concerns and the perception of the mother that 
treatment had been successful as Brandon was going to graduate. In spite of 
the fact that there was considerable awareness, even on Brandon's part, that 
much was left unsaid, termination was inevitable. The therapist was 
confident that some new categories had been opened up for Brandon, and 
that some transformative modeling of reconciling relationship had taken 
place, but also could not avoid feeling a deep sense of uncertainty over the 
termination. The long road that stretched ahead of Brandon on his way to 
finding true human selfhood in relationship seemed too fraught with peril for 
him to navigate. As the therapist struggled with this counter-transference, 
the realization came that despite a determined and intentional recognition of 
the freedom God bestows on His people, letting go in love requires an act of 
supreme self-sacrifice. 

Guarding Homan Freedom and Divine Prerogative 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the central implication of this pro¬ 
ject is to acknowledge that a Christian therapist or counseling pastor has a 
tremendous opportunity to facilitate the realization of true human selfhood in 
a transformative, knowing relationship with the Holy Spirit when confronted 
with a young Christian adult in crisis. However, this opportunity can only 
be realized fully when there is a clear understanding of the relational impera¬ 
tive underlying human interaction. Unless the therapist comes forward as 
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the guardian of the person's true self, carefully nurturing the person's at¬ 
tempts at self-activation, a reconciling knowing of God may not develop. 

This project is about growth. It is about the kind of growth that trans¬ 
forms a soul engaged in a desperate and failing attempt to make its own 
meaning, into a soul that finds ultimate meaning in the transforming embrace 
of God's affirming Spirit. It is about the kind of change that enables the 
rigid, isolated, or angry soul to discover that exposing one's self to God does 
not mean self-annihilation. Rather it means finding new freedoms, capaci¬ 
ties, and abilities; undreamed of by the defensive self. 

And finally, this project is about freedom. The freedom defined by 
participation as an autonomous soul in the activities of the Author of free¬ 
dom. The freedom that enables us to become what we choose to become; 
unbound from the chains of fallenness, the restrictions of sin, and from the 
grip of incapacitating meaninglessness. The freedom that ultimately allows 
us to become who we really are. 
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